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SKETCH OF 
THE LIFE AND WRITINGS 


OF 


COUNT RUMFORD. 


The endowment of life, with new inventions and new fources 
of abundance, is the true and legitimate goa! of fcience. 
BACON. 


5 a the taking up of arms is, in fome degree, 
neceffary for the fecurity of our perfons and pro- 
perty, muft be acknowledged even by thofe individuals 
who are moft inimical to the military profeflion. In 
the prefent imperfe& ftate of the world the paffions of 
men will be agitated, and oftentimes flow into pernicious 
channels. An inveterate enemy or an infidious foe may 
meditate our deftruétion; in fuch cafes arms are jufti- 
fiable, and we may have recourfe to them without any 
fear of crimination. But however juft fuch military 
exertions may be confidered, yet the ARTS OF PEACE 
are to be preferred. Ancient prophecy has intimated, 
that the inftruments of war fhall, at a future period, be 
converted into the implements of agriculture! The 
fulfilment of this predi€tion is partly accomplifhed in 
the perfon and charaéter of our prefent Memoir—the 
contemplation of whofe conduét and writings muft ad- 
minifier to our gratification. 
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The real name of Count Rumford is BEN NJAMIN 
THOMSON, a native of America. He was born in that 
quarter of the globe about the year 1758, and his life 
has been chequcred by a variety of incidents. As far 
as his hiftory 1s known to the public, it appears that he 
firft became diftinguifhed in the American war—he 
took the part of the mother country againft the colo- 
nies. He is even faid to have raifed a regiment, and 
made a confpicuous figure in that deplorable conteft, 
Be this as it_ may, he is confidently reported to have 
been employed under Lord George Germaine, fecretary 
of ftate tor the American department ; and about the 
vear 1784 he came into this country. Here he received 
the honour of knighthood from his Majefty, and was 
therefore, he nceforth, known by the title of Str Bewn- 
JAMIN THomsoN, Kyi. The particular reafon of 
conferring this hon ar, however, we have not learnt, 
but we doubt not that he deferved this token of royal 
appre bation. 

Soon after this event tcok place he obtained his Ma- 
jefiy’ s permiflion to vifir the continent. He diretted 
his ba a towards Bavaria, and here he became eminently 
ufeful. He engaged himfelf in the fervice of his Serene 
Highnefs the Elector of Palatine, Reigning Duke of 
Bavaria ; he exerted his talents in regulating the troops, 
and produced many confiderable amendments. Their 
order, difcipline, and econot my, he material lly altered, 
and his alterations, we underftand, met with general 
approbation. But with chefe emendations he could not 
content himfelf, and, therefore, proceeded to ftill higher 
objeéts, whofe melioration was connected with the public 
Weliare. The poor, that iarge body of the human 
race (too much neglected in every country under hea- 
ven) became the fubjects of his ferious confideration. 
The plans he meditated refpeéting them fhall be here 
particularly detailed. We know the topic will intereft 

every humane and generous heart. 

Bavariz is one of the circles of Germany, and Mu- 
nich is its cagheil here was the theatre of his benevo- 
lence 
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lence on this memorable occafion. Mendicity, or the 
trade of begging, was carried to a prodigious height— 
the country, indeed, was crowded with mendicants of 
almoft every defcription. At Munich, therefore, he 
formed an eftablifhment for their relief, and by his fki!t 
and management he feon introduced among them in- 
duftry and cleanlinefs, the two moft requifite ingre- 
dients in the happinefs of human beings. It is, abfo- 
lutely a matter ef aftonifhment to perufe the account he 
has given us of this affair ; we admire the benevolence 
which could have diétated fuch a plan, and the perfe- 
verance which carried it into execution. We rejoice in 
the comfortable change which thofe muft have expe- 
rienced whofe condition had been thus meliorated. We 
congratulate the inhabitants of Bavaria on the important 
amendment which has been introduced among thein in 
a clafs of pecple who were becoming the very nuifance 
of fociety In every refpeét, we contemplate thefe exere 
tions of Count Rumrorp with admiration. 

We fhall now defcribe the place he prepared for 
thefe mendicants—then mention the manner of their 
being arrefted and brought thither, and, laftlv, bring be- 
fore the reader the happy effeéts that refulted from 
thefe wife and neceflary meafures. 

The place is thus defcribed by Count Rumford, in 
his Effays. 


“ Moft of them had been ufed to living in the moft miferable 
hovels, in the midft of vermin, and every kind of filthinefs ; 
or to fleep im the itreets, and under the hedges, half naxed, 
and expoted to all the inclemencies of the feafons. A large 
and commodious building, fitted up in the neateft and moft 
comfortable manner, was now provided for their reception. In 
this agreeable retreat they found fpacious and clegant apart- 
ments, kept with the moft {crupulous neatnefs; well warmed 
in winter, and well lighted; a good warm dinner every day, 
gratis; cooked and ferved up with all poffible attention to or- 
der and cleanlinefs ;—materials and utenfils for thofe who were 
able to work ;— matters, gratis, for thofe who required inftruc- 
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tion ;—the moft generous pay, /# money, for all the labour per- 
formed ; and the kindeft ufage from every perfon, from the 
higheft to the loweft, belonging to the eftablifhment. Here, 
in this afylum for the indigent and unfortunate, no ill ufage, 
no harfh language is permitted. During five years that the 
eftablifhment has exifled, not a blow has been given to any 
one; not even to a child by his inftruétor. 

“« As the rules and regulations for the prefervation of order 
are few, and eafy to be obferved, the inftances of their being 
tranfgreffed are rare; and as all the labour performed, is paid 
by the piece, and not by the day, and is well paid; and as 
thofe who gain the moft by their work in the courfe of the 
week, receive proportional rewards on the Saturday evening ; 
thefe are moft effeQual encouragements to induftry. 

‘“‘ But before I proceed to give an account of the internal 
economy of this eftablifhment, it will be neceffary to defcribe 
ng which was appropriated to this ufe; and the 
other local circumftances, neceffary to be known, in order to 
have a clear idea of the fubjeét. 

“© This building, which is very extenfive, is pleafantly fitua-~ 
ted in the Au, one of the fuburbs of Munich. It had, formeriy, 
been a manufactory, but for many years had been defertcd 
and falling toruins. It was now completely repaired, and in 
part rebuilt. A large kitchen, with a large eating-room ad- 
joining it, and a commodious bake-houfe, were added to the 
buildings, and work-fhops for carpenters, fmiths, turners, and 
fuch other mechanics as were conftantly wanted in the manu~ 
faétory for making and repairing the machinery, were efta- 
blifhed, and furnifhed with tools. Large halls were fitted up 
for {pinners of hemp, for {pinners of flax, for {pinners of cot- 
ton, for fpinners of wool, and for fpinners of worfted; and 
adjoining to each half a {mall room was fitted up for a clerk 
or infpector of the hall, (/fin-fchreiber). This room, which 
was at the fame time a ftore-room and counting houfe, had a 
Jarge window opening to the hall, from whence the f{pinners 
were fupplied with raw materials, where they delivered their 
yarn when fpun, and from whence they received an order 
upon the cafhier, figned by the clerk, for the amount of their 
labour. 

“ Halls were likewife fitted up for weavers of woollens, for 
weavers of ferges and fhalloons, for linen weavers, for weavers 
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of cotton goods, and for fioc! King weavers; and work-fhops 
were provided for clothiers, cloth fhearers, dyers, fadlers, and 
rooms for wool-forters, wool-carders, wool-combers, knitters, 
fempttreifes, &c. Magazines were fitted up as well for finithed 
manufactures, as for raw-materials, and rooms for counting- 
houfes, ftore-rooms for the kitchen and bake-houfe, and 
dwelling-rooms for the infpecétors and other officers who 
were lodged in the houfe. 

A very fpacious hall, rro feet long, 37 feet wide, and 22 
feet high, with many windows on both fides, was fitted up as 
a saying namin; and in this hall tenters were placed for ftretch- 
ing out and drying eight pieces of cloth at once. This hall 
was fo contrived as to ferve fur the dyer and the clothier at the 
fame time. 

“A fulling mill was eftablifhed upon a ftream of water 
which runs by one fide of the court round which the building 
is ereéted; and adjoining to the fulling-mill is the dyers 
fhop, and the wafkhoufe. 

“This whole edifice, which is very extenfive, was fitted 
up, as has already been obferved, in the neateft manner pothi- 
ble. In doing this, even the external appearance of the build- 
ing was attended to. It was handfomely painted, without as 
well as within, and pains were taken to give it an air of e/e- 
gance,as well as of neatnefs and cleanlinefs. A large court in 
the middle of the building was handfomely pave ed; and the 
ground before the, building was levelled, and covered with 
gravel; and the approach to it from every fide was made eafy 
and commodious. Over the principal door, or rather gate, 
which fronts the treet, is an inicription, denoting the ule to 
which the building is appropriated ; and in the = ize lead- 
ing into the court, there is written in large letters of ¢ up om 
a black ground—“ No ALMs WILL BE RE CEIVED HERE.” 

“‘ Upon coming into the court you fee nae over all 
the doors upon the ground floor, leading to the different parts 
of the bui ~~ Thefe infcriptions, which are all in letters 
of gold upon a black ground, denote the particular ufes to 
Which the dies apartments are deftined,”’ 


The manner of their arrefl alfo, is curious, and fhall 
be told in the Count’s own words: 


Tt 3 ¢ New- 
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ew-year’s-day having, from time immemorial, been 
c nfider ed in Bavaria asa day peculiaily {et apart for giving 
the beggars never failing to be all out upon that 
occafion; I chofe that moment as being the moft favourable 
for beginning my operations. Early in the morning of the 





firft of January 1790, the atheer and non-commiffiioned offi- 
cers of the three regiments of infantry in pt psp were fta 
tioned in the different ftreets, where they were direéted to 
1 
nm 


wait for further orders. 

‘© Having,in the mean time, affembled,a od lodgings, the 
field-officers, and all the chief magiftrates of the town, I made 
them acquainted meer my i itention to proceed that very morn- 





takin g uP the 











beggars, and providing for the poor; and afked their imme- 
i & I 
ci iffitiance, 
* ‘io {how € pubisic 
meafure Into execution I 
have rendered the meaft 
x i} . Ain cet 
i coming f 
Tne m iT »aC Y 
¢ + a | } 5 ’ — , 
garruion, im the execu and moll Cimecu:t part of 
the undertaking, that of arretting the beggars. This they moft 
x . ’ len and we im lintel reer : 
readily confented to, and we immediately fallied out into the 
jireet, mylelr accompanied by the chief magiitrate of he town, 
j £ »} 7 c 4 ew an intferineg ¢ (i, 
and each of the feid-officers by an inferior magiftrate. 
‘ _ * ¢ } sheor “f 1 
Ve Ww haraiy ge nto t hen we were accofted 





I went up to him, and 








; ape ey : 

Ly m 1d gentiy upon his fhoulder, told him, that from 
thenc z egging would not be permitted in Munich;— 
that iri real. Lin needa of aliiirance, (which Would im- 





hould 





‘ thofe 





to the officers and iets 
vould take notice that I 
; ud, arrefted the fist beggar we 
had met; and 4 requeited them not only to follow my exam- 


ple themfelves, by arrefting ail the beggars they fhouid mee 


Who accompanied me 


had myfelf, wth my 
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with, but that they would alfo endcavour to perfuade others, 





ndy particularly the officers, non-corn mifhoned ofhcers, and fol- 


at 

diers of the garrifon, that it was by no means dero 
their character as foldiers, or in anywhie difgraceful to the m, to 
Mit in fo wfeful and /audab/s an undertaking. Thete gentle. 
men having cheerfully and unanimoufly promifed to do their 





x 

° 
+} 
i 





_—_ to fecond me in this bufinefs, difperfed into the did 
rent parts of the town, and with the affiftance of the military, 
which they found every where waiting for arders, the town 
was fo thoroughly cleared of beggars ix /e/s than an hour, that 


not one was to be found inthe itreets. 

“ Thofe who were arrefted were con 
where their names were infcribed in j s provided for 
that purpofe, and they were then difmiffed to theis own lodg~ 
ings, with directions to rep: uir the ne 


he ry} 
née fown-haii, 








7° read 
y erected 





“ Military Workhoufe” in the Au; ee they would find 
comfortable wz ie rooms ;—a geo xd warm < inner every day; 





and work for all thofe who were in a condition to labour, 
They were likewife told that a commiffion fhould immedi 
ately be pics? to enge Lire into their circumftances, and to 
grant them fuch regular weekly allowances of money, inal 
as they fhould ftand in a ¥ which was accordingly 
done. 

“ Orders were then ified to all the military guards in the 
different pai rts of the town, to fend out patroles frequent] ly into 
the ftreets in their neighbourhood, to arreft a the beggars they 
fhould meet with; and . reward was offered for each beggar 
they fhould arreft and deliver over to the civ 7 magiitrate. The 
gua ard of the police was likewife direéted to be vigilant; and 
the inhabitants at large, of all ranks and denominations, were 
pe en called upon to affifl in completing a work of we mut h 
public utility, and which had been fo happily begun *, In 
an 











* Upon this occafion T mutt not forget to mention a cu- 
tious circumitance, which contr ributed | very much towards 
clearing the town effectually of beggars. It being found 
that fome of the moft hardened of thefe vagabonds were at- 
tempting to return to their old praétices, and that they found 
means to efcape the patroles, by keeping a fharp look -out, and 
avoiding them ; to hold them more effe€tually in check the 
patroles 5s fent out upon this fervice were ordered to go without 
arms, 
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an addrefs to the pu blic, which was printed and diftributed 
gratis oe the inhat bitants, the fatal confequences arifing 
from the prevalency of mendicity were deicnil ed j in mott lively 
and affecting colours,— and the; manner pointed out in which 
they could moit effectually affift in putting an end to an evil 
equally difgraceful and prejudicial to fociety.”’ 


Laftly, we fhall {tate the happy confequences of this 
meafure—this fhall alfo be done in Count Rumford’s 
own words : 


° An induttrious famil ly is ever a pleafing obje&; but there 
was fomething peculiarly interefting faa ee in the 
groups of thefe poor people. Whether it was, that thofe who 
faw them compared their prefent fituation with the fate of 
mifery and wretchednefs from which they had been taken ;— 
or whether it was the joy and exultation which were expreffed 
in the countenances of the poor parents in contemplating their 
children all bufily emplogrs about them; or the air of felf- 
fatisfaétion w hich thefe little urchins put on at the confciouf- 
nefs of theirown dexeettty, while they purfued their work with 

redoubled ia Oe nce upon being obferved, that rendered the 
fcene fo fingularly interefting—I know not, but certain it is, 
that few ftrangers who vifited the eftablifhment, came out of 
thefe halls without being much affected. 

“* Many humane and well- difpoied. perfons are 


ft vith 
often with- 
held from ¢ giving alms, on account of the bad chara¢ter af 
beggars in g general; but this circumftance, though it ought un- 


doubtedly to be taken into confideration in determining the 
mode of adminitte: ‘ing our charitable affiftance, fhould cer- 
tainly not prevent our interefting ourfelves in the fate of thefe 
unhappy beings. On the contrary, it ought to be an addi- 
tional incitement to us to relieve them ; for nothing is more 
certain, than that their crimes are very often the effeé?s, not th 


arms 


In confequence of this arrangement, the beggars being 
no longer able to diftinguifh who were in fearch of them, and 
who were not, ad a patrole in every foldier they met with in 
the fireets, (and of thefe there were great numbers, Munich 


being a garrifun town,) and from thenceforward they were 
wept in awe, 
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caufes of their mifery ; and when this is the cafe, by removing 
the caufe, the effects will ceafe. 

“ Nothing is more extraordinary and unaccountable than 
the inconfiftency of mankind in every thing, even in the prac- 
tice of that divine virtue, benevolence; and moft of our mif- 
takes arife more from indolence or inattention, than from any 
thing elfe. The bufy part of mankind are too intent upon 
their own private purfuits ; and thofe who have Icifure are too 
averfe from giving themfelves trouble, to inveftigate a fubje& 
but too generally confidered as tirefome and uninterefting. 
But if it be true, that we are really happy only in proportion 
as we ought to be fo, that is, in proportion as we are inftrus 
mental in promoting the happinefs of others ; no ftudy furely 
can be fo interefting, as that which teaches us how moftt effec- 
tually to contribute to the well-being of our fellow-creatures. 

If Jove be blind, /el/f-love is certainly very fhort-fighted; 
and, without the affiftance of reafon and refleétion, is but a bad 
guide i in the purfuit of happinefs. 

“ Thofe who take pleafure in depreciating all the focial 
virtues have, reprefented pity as a mere felfith paffion; and 
there are fome circumftances which appear to juftify this opi- 
nion. It is certain that the misfortunes of others affect us, 
Not in proportion to their greatnefs, but in proportion to their 
nearnefs to ourfelves ; or to the chances that they may reach 
usin ourturns. A rich man is infinitely more affected at the 
misfortune of his neighbour, who, by the failure of a banker 
with whom he had trufted the great part of his fortune, by an 
unlucky run at play, or by other loffes, is reduced from a {tate 
of affluence, to the neceflity of laying down his carriage, leav- 
ing the town, and retiring into the ‘country upon a few hun- 
dreds a year; than by the total ruin of the induftrious tradef- 
man over the way, who is dragged to prifon, and his numerous 
family of young and helplefs children left to ftarve, 

“ But however felfith pity may be, benevolence certainly 
fprings from a more noble origin. It is a good-natured, ge- 
nerous fentiment, which does not require being put to the tor- 
ture in order to be ftimulated to action. And it is this fenti- 
ment, not pity or compaffion, which I would with to excite. 

“¢ Pity is always attended with pain, and if our fufferings at 
being witneffes of the diftreffes of others, fometimes force us 
to relicve them, we can neither haye much merit, nor any 
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Jatting fatisfa&tion from fuch involuntary acts of charity ; but 
the enjoyment which refults from aéts of genuine benevolence, 
are as lating as they are exquifitely delightful; and the more 
they are analyzed and contemplated, the more they contribute 
to that inward peace of mind and felf-approbation which alone 
conititute real happinefs. This is the 


“¢ Soul’s calm fun-fhine, and the heart-felt joy,’”’ 


which is virtue’s prize. 

“ Toinduce mankind to engage in any enterprize, it is necef- 
fary, firft, to fhow that fuccefs will be attended with real 
advantage; and fecondly, that it may be ebtained without much 
difficulty. The rewards attendant upon aéts of benevolence 
have been fo often defcribed and celebrated, in every country, 
and in every language, that it would be prefumption in me to 
fuppofe I could add any thing new upon a fubjeét already 
difcuffed by the greateft matters of rhetoric, and embellifhed 
with all the irrefittible charms of eloquence ; but as examples 
of fuccefs are fometimes more efficacious in ftimulating man- 
kind to aétion, than the moft iplendid reafonings and admo- 
nitions, it is upon my /wcce/s in the enterprize, of which I have 
undertaken to give an account, that my hopes of engaging 
others to follow fuch an example are chiefly founded; and 
hence it is that I fo often return to that part of my fubje¢t, and 
infift with fo much perfeverance upon the pleafure which this 
fuccefs afforded me. I am aware that I expofe myfelf to being 
fufpected of oftentation, particularly by thofe who are not able 
to enter fully into my fituation and feclings ; but neither this, 
nor any other confideration, fhall prevent me from treating the 
fubjeét in fuch a manner as may appear beft adapted to render 
my labours of public utility. 

«© Why fhould I not mention even the marks of affectionate 
regard and refpeét which I received from the poor peoplé for 
whofe happinefs I interefted myfelf, and the teftimonies of 
the public efteem with which I was honoured? Will it be 
reckoned vanity, if I mention the concern which the poor of 
Munich exprefled in fo affeéting a manner when I was dan- 
geroufly ill? that they went publicly in a body in proceffion 
to the cathedral church, where they had divine fervice per- 
formed, and put up public prayers for my recovery ? that four 
years afterwards, on hearing that I was again dangeroufly iil 
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at Naples, they, of their own accord, fet apart an hour each 
evening, after they had finifhed their work in the Military 
Workhoufe, to pray for me ? 

“ Willit be thought improper to mention the affecting re- 
ception I met with from them, at my firft vifit to the Military 
Workhoufe upon my return to Munich Jaft fummer, after an 
abfence of fifteen months ; a fcene which drew tears from all 
who were prefent ? and mutt I refufe myfelf the fatisfa@tion 
of defcribing the féte I gave them in return, in the Englith 
garden, at which 1800 pvor people of all ages, and above 
30,000 of the inhabitants of Munich affifted? and al! this 
pleafure I mutt forego, merely that I may not be thought vain 
and oftentatious ? Be it fo then; but I would juft beg leave 
to call the reader’s attention to my feelings upon the occafion ; 
and then let him atk himfeilf, if any earthly reward can poflibly 
be fuppofed greater—any enjoyments more complete than 
thofe [ reccived. Let him figure to himfelf, if he can, my 
fituation, fick in bed, worn out by intenfe application, and 
dying, as every body thought, a martyr in the caufe to which 
Ihad devoted mytfelf; let him imagine, I fay, my feelings, 
upon hearing the confufed noife of the prayers of a multitude 
of people, who were paffing by in the ftreets, upon being told, 
that it was the poor of Munich, many hundreds in number, 
who were going in proceflion to the church to put up public 
prayers for me:-—public prayers for me!—for a private 
perion—a flranger! a protettant! I believe it is the firft in- 
ftance of the kind that ever happened; and I dare venture to 
aflirm that no proof could weil be ftronger than this, that the 
meafures adopted for making thefe poor people happy, were 
really fuccefstul; and let it be remembered, that this fact is 
what 1 am mof? anxious to make ajipear IN THE CLEAREST 
AND MOST SATISFACTORY MANNER.” 

Upon this detail no remarks are neceffary.—T he 
reader, provided he poffeffes the leaft fpark of fenfibi- 
lity, will exult in fo glorious a feene. How much more 
honourable are thefe rokens of efteem, than all the laurel 
that ever decked the brow of conquerors ! How much 
more gratifying to the fenfible mind than ali the empty 
pageantry which has been induftrioufly devifed to flatter 
the pride and footh the vanity of mankind ! a 
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We have detailed this affair at fome length, becaufe 
it is, in the opinion of the CounT himfelf, the moft in. 
terefting ofall his labours. ‘ It is time,’ fays he, in one 
of his Effays, ‘ that I fhould return to the poor at Mu- 
nich, for whofe comfort and happinefs I laboured with 
fo much pleafure, and whofe hiftory will ever remain by 
far the moft ixzereffing part of this publication.” It 
may be here juft mentioned, that after he had thus pro- 
vided comfortably for the beggars, he then proceeded to 
meliorate the condition of the poor in general, in which 
meafure he fucceeded beyond his moft fanguine expec- 
tations. 

When he returned from the continent we cannot fay, 
but having employed bimfelf unceafingly for the good 
of his fellow creatures, he at laft favoured the public 
with an account of his exertions, whence the above 
fketch of the poor is taken. The title of the publication 
is Essays Potitical, Economical, and Philofophical, sy 
Benjamin Count of Rumford. The edition before us 
is the fourth, intwo o€tavo volumes. The contents are 
various, but an enumeration of the fubjeéts of the ef- 
jays, will give a fufficient idea of the whole work. 

Effay 1ft. An account of an eftablifhment for the 
poor at Munich, together with a detail of various public 
meafures conneéted with that inftitution which have 
deen adopted and carried into effeét for putting an end 
to mendicity, and introducing order and ufeful induftry 
among the more indigent inhabitants of Bavaria. Effay 
2. Of the fundamental principles on which general 
eftablifhments for the relief of the poor may be formed 
in all countries. Effay 3. Of food, and particularly of 
feeding the poor. Effay 4. Of chimney fire-places, 
with propofals for improving them to fave fuel, to ren- 
der dwelling houfes more comfortable and falubrious, 
and effectually to prevent chimnies from fmoaking. 
Effay 5. A fhort account of feveral public inftitutions 
Jately formed in Bavaria. Effay 6. Of the manage- 
ment of fire and the economy of fuel. Effay 7. Of the 
propagation 
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propagation of heat in fluids. Effay 8. Of the propa- 
gation of heat in various fubftances, being an account of 
a number of new experiments, made with a view to the 
jnveftigation of the caufes of the warmth of natural and 
artificial clothing. Effay 9. An experimental enquiry 
concerning the fource of the heat which is excited by 
friction. Such are the interefting fubjeéts which are 
difcuffed in this valuable publication. 

The fubjeét of the fourth Effay, which refpeés 
chimney fire-places, has excited general attention, and 
the plan fuggefted has been almoft everywhere adopted. 
The improvement, indeed, is of fuch general utilicy, 
that we fhall {tate it in the words of the Effay : 


“ Thofe who will take the trouble to confider the nature 
and properties of elaitic fuids—of air, fmoke, and vapour, and 
to examine the laws of their motions, and the neceflary con- 
f{equences of their being rarefied by heat, will perceive that it 
would be as much a miracle if fmoke fhould not rife ina 
chimney, (all hindrances to its afcent being removed,) as that 
water fhould icfufe torun inafyphon, or to defcend in a 
river. 

‘‘ The whole myttery, therefore, of curing {moking chim- 
nies is comprifed in this fimple direction—find out and remov 
thofe local hindrances which forcibly prevent the fuoke from fol- 
lowing its natural tendency to go upt the chimney; or rather, to 
fpeak more accurately, which prevents its being forced up the 
chimney by the preffure of the heavier air of the room. 

“ Although the caufes by which the afcent of fmoke in a 
chimney may de ob{tructed, are various, yet that caufe which 
will moft commonly, and I may fay almoft univerfally be 
found to operate, is one which it is always very eafy to dif- 
cover, and as eafy to remove—the bad confiruction of the 
chimney in the neighbourhood of the fire-flace. 

“Tn the courfe of all my experience and pradtice in curing 
fmoking chimnies, and I certainly have not had lefs than five 
hundred under my hands, and among them many which were 
thought to be quite incurable, I have never been obliged, ex+ 
cept in one fingle inflance, to have recourfe to any other me- 
thod of cure than merely reducing the fire-place and the throat 
Vor. VII. U of 
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of the chimney, or that part of it which lies immediately 
above the fire-place, to a proper form and juft dimenfions. 

“¢ That my principles for conftruéting fire-places are equally 
applicable to thofe which are defigned for burning coal, as to 
thofe in which wood is burnt, has lately been abundantly 
proved by experiments made here in London; for of above an 
hundred and fifty fire-places which have been altered in this 
city, under my direétion, within thefe laft two months, there 
is not one which has not anfwered perfetly well. And by 
feveral experiments which have been made with great care, 
and with the affiftance of thermometers, it has been demon- 
ftrated, that the faving of fuel, arifing from thefe improve- 
ments of fire-places, amounts in all cafes to more than da/f, 
and in many cafes to more than fewo-thirds of the quantity 
formerly confumed.—Now as the alterations in fire-places 
which are necefiary may be made at a very trifling expence, 
as any kind of grate or ftove may be made ufe of, and as no 
iron work, but merely a few bricks and fome mortar, or a few 
{mall pieces of fire-ftone are required; the improvement in 
queftion is very important, when confidered merely with a 
view to economy ; but it fhould be remembered that not only 
a great faving is made of fucl by the alterations propofed, but 
that rooms are made much more comfortable and more falu- 
brious; that they may be more equally warmed, and more 
eafily kept at any required temperature ; that all draughts of 
cold air from the doors and windows towards the fire-place, 
which are fo fatal to delicate conftitutions, will be completely 
prevented ; that in confequence of the air being x equally warm 
all over the room, or in all parts of it, it may be entirely 
changed with the greateft facility, and the room completely 
ventilated, when the air is become unfit for refpiration, and this 
merely by throwing open for a moment a door opening into 
fome ‘pail age from w ae frefh air may be had, and the up- 
per part of a window; or by opening the u pper part of one 
window and the lower pate of another. ‘And as the operation 
of ventilating the room, even when it is done in the moft com- 
plete manner, will never require the door and window to be 
open more than one minute; in this fhort time the walls of 
the room will not be fenfibly cvoled, and the frefh air which 
comes into the room will, in a very few minutes, be fo comes 
pletely warmed by thefe walls, that the temperature of the 
room, 
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E room, though the air in it be perfectly changed, will be 
brought to be very nearly the fame as it was before the ven- 
r tilation.”’ 
f Befides thefe Effays, Count Rumford has juft pub- 
{ lifhed a pamphlet, entitled ‘* Propofals for forming, by 
$ Subfcription, in the metropolis of the Britifh Empire, 
e a public Inftitution for diffufing the Knowledge and fa- 
y cilitating the general Introduétion of Mechanical In- 
* ventions and Improvements, and for teaching, by Cour 
- fes of Philofophical Leétures and Experiments, the 
Application of fcience to the common Purpofes of 
5 Life.” To fupport and forward this inftitution, it is 
y propofed that a fund be formed by fubfcribers contri- 
4 buting to it, either the fum of Afty guineas, or ten gul- 
4 meas, or iwo guineas. The largeft fub{cribers are to 
4 be the propriecers of the inftitution. Nine managers, 
" chofen out of their number, are to be invefted with the 
a immediate adminiftration. Every member enjoys an 
y extent of privilege commenfurate with the extent of 
it his fub{cription. 
l- Sixty noblemen and gentlemen have, already, fub- 
re fcribed fifty guineas each for carrying this plan into 
of execution. And it alfo appears, that, at a meeting held 
Cy at the houfe of Sir Jofeph Banks, March g, 1799, nine 
ly managers were chofen, and a refolution made to apply 
“e for a royal charter. They intend, alfo, to proceed to 
z Immediate bufinefs. / 
‘is After the pe rufal of thefe Propo/als, we cannot help 
is congratulating the metropolis of the Britilh Empire, 
. with having had fuch an inftitution formed within its 
P , a A ; < + 
ne own botom. Something of the kind has been long 
on wanted. Such a pian, wifely and fteadily executed, will 
m- embrace a large circle of advantages. It will conduce 
be beth to the improvement and felicity of the nation, to 
of have a central inftitution, whither every ingenious de- 
ch vice may be communicated and examined. Genius, 
m however humble, and induftry, however obfcure, may, 
“ne by this means, rife into notice and conciliate the atren- 
oe 
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tion of fociety, Every enterprifing indi gta who 
devotes his time and talents to the welfare of hi i$ 7 
cies, may have a chance of commanding fuccefs. In 
deed, encouragement will be here given to mechanics 
and philofophers of every kind, provided d their labours 
be calculated to promote the comfort and welfare of the 
community. 

Such then have been the exertions of Count Rum- 
FORD, which eminently entitle him to the efteem and 
gratitude of mankind. 

His title he received, we underftand, from the Duke 
of Bavaria; and Rumford, of which he is ftiled Count, 
isa town in America, now known by the name of Con- 
cord, inthe vicinity of Bofton,and which is faid ro have 
given him birth. His lift of titles fands thus at the 
head of his Effays—‘* Benjamin Count of Rumford, 
Knight of the Order of the White Eagle and St. Stani- 
flaus; Chamberlain, Privy Counfellor of State, and 
Licutenant-general in the fervice of his Moft Serene 
Highnefs the Eleétor Palatine, reigning Duke of Ba- 
varia; Colonel of his Regiment of Artillery, and Com- 
mander in Chief of the General Staff of his Army; 
F. R.S. Acad. R. Hiber. Berol. Elec. Boice. Palat. 
et Amer. Soc.’” We have tranfcribed this catalogue 
for the information of our readers, and we are glad to 
perceive that his merit has not remained unnoticed fo fat 
as titular honours have it in their power to confera 
reward, 

But Count RumrForp, however grateful to his 
fuperiors, who have thus honourably diftinguithed him, 
feels, without doubt, much higher fatisfaction refult- 
ing from the nature and extent of thofe generous ac 
tions which he has performed. Intent on advancing 
the happinefs of his fellow-creatures, he will foon find 
that fuch efforts are their own reward. He will ex- 
perience thote exalted fenfations which are peculiar to 
the benevolent heart. His willbe joys which are never 
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tafted by the idle and the nr of any defeription. 
His will be the divine confcioufnefs of having dimin- 
ifhed the miferies of human life, and of having affiduoufly 
contributed to widen and extend the fphere of human 
felicity. He, therefore, himfelf, juftly remarks, and 
with the obfervation clofes the firft volume of his 
Effays;s—‘ I hall think myfelf very fortunate, if what 
I have done in the profecution of thefe my favourite 
ftudies, fhould induce ingenious men toturn their atten- 
tion to the inveftigation of a {cience hitherto much neg- 
leted, and where every new improvement muft tend 
direly and powerfully to INCREASE the COMFORTS 
and ENJOYMENTS OF MANKIND.” 





THE REFLECTOR, 
'[No. XXIX.] 
MILTON’s SAMSON AGONISTES. 


O miferable change ! is this the man, 

That invincible Samfon far renown’'d, 

The dread of Ifrael’s foes, who, with a ftrength 
Equivalent to angels, walk’d their ftreets, 
None off ring fight; who fingle combatant 
Ducl!’d their armies rank’d in proud atray,y 
Himfelf an army ; now unequal match 

To “tthe seed f weds, ne a coward Avera 


le mot att itren gth 1 


LONG with Paradife Regained appeared the 
dramatic poem, entitled Samfon Azonifies, which 

™ for its fubjeét the renowned judge of I{rael, whofe 
hiftory is recorded in the Oid Teftament. Multon was 
a religious character ; he, therefore, was partial to his 
Bible, and juftly thought that it furnifhed the fineft 
fubdjeét for poetry. In conformity to this opinion, he 
felcéted the incidents of Sam{on’s life, and has produced 
U 3 a piece 
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a piece which has enfured to itfelf the approbation of 
pofterity. 

It was publifhed in the year 1670, and fhews that 
Milton poffeffed a variety of talent, adapted to almoft 
every topic on which human ability could be exerted 
with fuecefs. An epic poem he had already produced 
of the arf importance ; and from the author of fuch a 
work, we might naturally expect every thing which 
could ‘gratify the imagination and intereft the heart. 
Nor in the perufal of fuch a writer fhall our expeéta- 
tions be difappointed. 

The argument of this poem may be thus detailed :— 
Samfon made captive, blmd, and now in the prifon at 
Gaza, there to labour as in a common workhoufe ; on 
a feftival day, in the general ceffation from labour, 
he comes forth into the open air to a place nigh, fome- 
what retired, m order to fit awhile and bemoan his 
fad condition. Here he happens, at length, to be vifited 
by certain friends and equals of his tribe, which make 
the yee who feek to comfort him. His father, Ma- 

alfo vifits and comforts | him, and informs him of his 

fe, to procure his liberty by a ranfom; laftly, he 

‘lis him that this feaft was prackain’d by the Philiftines 

as a day of thank{¢ giving for their deliverance from the 
hands of Samfon, which circumftance yet more troubles 
him. Manoa then departs to profecute his intention 
with the Phi lifts ne lords for Samton’s redemption, who, 
in the mean time, is vifited by other perfons. A public 
officer then appe: wre to require his coming to the feaft 
before the lords and pec ople, to thew his ftrength in their 
prefence. At firt Samfon refutes, difmifling the mef- 
fenger with an abfolute denial ; but at length perfuaded 
inwardly that this was from God, he yields to go along 
with the officer, who now came the fecond time to fetch 
him with threatenings. The Chorus yet remaining on 
the place, Manoa returns, full of joyful hope, to pros 
cure, ere long, his fon’s deliverance. In the midit of 
this difcourfe an Hebrew comes in hatte, confufedly at 

firf, 
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firft, and get ete more diftinétly relating to him the 
cataftrophe, what Samfon had done to the Philiftines, 
and, by accident, to himfelf, pulling down the temple 
in which the lords were affembled, and involving him- 
felf in the general deftru€tion! Such is the topic of 
this dramatic poem, and it is fuited to the mournful- 
nefs of tragedy. 

There are feveral beautiful paffages worthy of Mil- 
ton, which might be here tranicribed : we muft, how- 
ever, for want cf room, be {paring in our quotations. 

SAMSON is the hero of the poem, and, accordingly, 
at the very opening, we find him thus aficCtingly de- 
fcribed—they are his own words, and highly character 

iflic of his condition :— 


& A little onward lend thy guiding band 

To thefe dark fteps, a little farther on ; 

For yonder bank hath choice of fun or fhade : 
There Tam wont to fit, when any chance 

Relieves me from my tafk of fervile toil, 

Daily in the common prifon elfe enjoin’d me ; 
Where ] a pris’ner chain’d, f{carce Beely draw 

The air imprifon’d alfo, clofe and damp, 
Unwholefome draught: but here £ feel amends, 
The breath of heav’n frefh blowing, pure and fweet, 
With day-fpring born; here leave me to refpire. 
This day a folemn feaft the people hold 

To Dagon their fea-idol, and forbid 

Laborious works; unwillingly this ref 

Their fuperitition yields me: hence with leave 
Retiring from the pop’Jar noife, I feck 

This unfre: quent place to fad fome cafe, 

Eafe to the bx rd y fome, none to the mind 

From reftlefs thoughts, that i ke a deadly fwarm 
Of hornets arm’d, no fooner found alone, 

But rufh upon me thronging, and prefent 

Times } att, what once I Was, and what am now. 
O wherefore was my buth from heav’n foretold 
Twice by an angel; who at laft in fight, 


f both my parents all in flames afc sended 
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From off an altar, where an off’ring burn’d, 
As ina fiery column charioting 
His God-like p prefeants and from fome great act 
Or benefit reveal’d to Abraham’s race? 
Why was my breeding order’d and prefcrib’d, 
As ofa perfon feparate to God, 
Defig: nd for gi reat exploits; if I muft die 
Betray’d, captiv’ d,and both my eyes put out, 
Made of my enemies the {corn and gaze; 
To grind in brazen fetters under tafk, 
With this heav’n gifted ftrength? O glorious ftrength 
Put to the labour of a beaft, debas’d 
Lower than bondflave ' Promife was that I 
Should Trae! trom Philifiian yoke deliver; 
Aik for this great deliv’rer now, and find him 
Eyelets i in Gaza, at the mill with flaves, 
Himfelf in bonds under Philifiian yoke!’ 





The Chorus deeply affeéted by the contemplation of 


fuch a fpe Etacle, aun fallen, the choice fervant of 
Lfrael, offer up the following beautiful prayer :-— 


“ God of our fathers! what is man ! 
That thou towards him with hand fo various, 
Ox might 1 fay contrarious, 
Temper’it thy providence through his fhort courfe, 
Not ev’nly, as thou rul’ft 
Th’ angelic orders and inferior creatures mutey 
Irrational and brute ! 
Nor do I name of men the common rout, 
That wand’ring loofe about, 
Grow up and perith, as the fummer-fly, 
Heads without name no more remember’d; 
But fuch as thou haft folemnly ele@ed, 
With gifts and graces eminently adorn’d, 
To fome great work, t vm glor Vy 
And people’s fafety, which in part they effec : 
et toward thefe thus dignify’d, thou oft 
Amida their height of noon, 
Changeft thy countenance, and thy hand with no 
regard 
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Of higheft favours paft 
From thee on them, or them to thee ef fervice. 

Nor only doft degrade them, or remit 
To life obfcur’d, which were a fair difmiffion, 

But throw’tt them lower than thou didft exalt them 
high; 

Unfeemly falis in human eye, 

Too grievous for the trefpafs or omiilion ; 

Oft leav’&{ them to the hoftile fword 

Of heathen and prophane, their carcafes 

To dogs and fowls a prey, or elfe captiv'd; 

Or to th’ unjuft tribunals under change of times, 

And condemnation of th’ ingrateful multitude. 

If thefe they ’f{cape, perhaps in poverty 

With ficknefs and difeafe thou bow’ft them down, 

Painful difeafes and deform’d, 

crude old age: 

hough not ditordinate, yet caufelefs full ring 

e punifhment of diffolute days; in fine, 

it or wnjutt, alike feem miferable, 

For oft alike, both come to evil end. 

So deal not with this once thy glorious champion, 
The image of thy ftrength and mighty minifter. 
What do I beg? how haft thou dealt already ? 
Behold him in his ftate calamitous, and turn 
His labours, for thou canit, to peaceful end.”’ 


— 





aed bel pe] be 
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Immediately after this fcene Dali/ah, the wife of 
Samfon, who had betrayed him into the hands of the 
Philiftines, appears; and the converfation betwee 
them is in every refpect fuited to their refpective cha- 
ra¢ters and conditions: the following circumflance 
made us {mile ; 


Dal, ¥n argument with men, a woman ever 
Goes by the worfe, whatever be her caufe. 
Samf. For want of words no doubt, or lack of breath, 
Witnefs when I was worried with thy peals ! 
The Mefenger’s account of Samfon’s fall, is exceed- 
ingly intereiting and pi€turefque. We fhall give it in 
)f conjunétion 
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conjunétion with the exclamation of the Chorus which 
follows : 


“ Meff. Occafions drew me early to this city, 
And as the gates [ enter’d with fun-rife, 
The morning trumpets feftival proclaim’d 
Through each high-ftreet: little I had difpatch’d, 
When all abroad was rumor'd that this day 
Samjon fhould be brought forth to thew the people 
Proof of his mighty ftrength in feats and games, 
I forrow’d at his captive ftate, but minded 
Not to be abfent at that fpectacle. 
The building was a f{pacious theatre, 
Half-round, on two main pillars vaulted high, 
With feats where all the lords, and each degree 
Of fort, might fit in order to behold ; 
The other fide was open, where the throng 
On banks and fcaffolds uader fky might itand; 
I among thofe aloof obfcurely ftood. 
The feaft and noon grew nigh, and facrifice 
Had fill’d their hearts with mirth, high cheer and wine, 
When to their fports they turn’d. Immediately 
Was Samfon as a public fervant brought, 
In their ftate livery clad; before him pipes 
And timbrels; on each fide went armed guards, 
Both horfe and foot, before him and behind 
Archers, and flingers, cataphraéts, and {pears. 
At fight of him the people with a fhout 
Rifted the air, clamouring their God with praife, 
Who had made their dreadful enemy their thrall, 
He patient, but undaunted, where they led him, 
Came to the place; and what was tet before him, 
Which without help of eye might be affay’d, 
To heave, pull, draw, and break, he ttl perform’d 
All with incredible ftupendous force, 
None daring to appear antagonift. 
At length tor intermiffion-fake they led him 
Between the pillars; he his guide requetied 
(For fo from iuch as nearer ftood we heard) 
As overtir’d, to let him lean a while 
With both his arms on thofe two maffy pillars, 
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That to the arched roof gave main fupport. 
Heunfufpicious led him; which when Sam/on 
Felt m his arms, with head a while inclin’d, 
And eyes fait fixt, he ftood as one who pray’d, 
Or fome great matter in his mind revolv’d ; 

At laft with head creét thus cry’d aloud, 
Hitherto, lords, what your commands impos’d 

I have perform’d, as reafon was, obeying, 

Not without wonder or delight beheld: 

Now of my own accord fuch other trial 

I mean to thew you of my firength, yet greater, 
As with amaze fhall ftrike all who behold. 

This utter’d, ftraining all his nerves he bow’d, 
As with the force of winds and waters pent, 
When mountains tremble, thofe two mafly pillars 
With horrible convulfion to and fro 

He tugg’d, he fhook, till down they came, and drew 
The whole roof after them, with burft of thunder, 
Upon the heads of all who fat beneath, 

Lords, ladies, captains, counfellors, or priefts, 
Their choice nobility and flower, not only 

Of this but each PAs/ifian city round, 

Met from all parts to folemnize this feaft. 
Samfon with thefe immist, inevitably 

Pull’d down the fame deftruction on himfelf ; 
The vulgar only fcap’d, who ftvod without. 

Chor. O dearly-bought revenge, yet glorious ! 

Living or dying thou haft fulfill’d 

The work for which thou watt foretold 

To Ifrael, and now ly’ ft victorious 

Among: thy flain felf-kill’d, 

Not willingly, but tangl’d in the fold 

Of dire neceffity ; whofe law in death conjoin’d 
Thee with thy flaughter’d foes, in number more 
Than all thy life had flain before.” 


Finally, the triumphant declaration of Manoa, the 
father of Samfon, upon hearing what had been accom- 
plithed by his fon, together with the fong of the chorus 
with which the poem concludes, poffeffes great beauty 
and propriety. 
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“« Nothing is here for tears, nothing to wail 

Or knock the breaft, no we aknefs, no contempt, 

Difpraife, or blame; nothing but well and fair, 

And what may quiet us in a death fo noble. 

Let us go find the body, where it lies 

Soak’d in his enemies blood, and from the ftream 

Wi ith lavers pure and cleanfing herbs wafh off 

The clotted gore. I with w hat fpeed the while 

(Gaxe ais not in plight to fay us nay) 

Will fend for all my kindred, all my friends, 

To fetch him hence, and folemnly attend 

With filent obfequy and funeral train 

Home to his father’s houfe: there will I build him 

A monument, and plant it roand with fhade 

Of ja pl paige ecn, and branching palm, 

Witha rophies hung, and acts enroll’d 

In copiou $ legend, or {weet lyric fong. 

Thi ther fhall all the valiant youth refort 

And from his memory inflame their breatts 

To matchlefs valour, and adventures high : 

The \ bei alfo thal] on feaftful days 

Vifit his tomb with flowers, only bewailing 

His lot unfortunate in nuptial cage yi 

From whence captivity and lofs of eyes. 
Chor, Allis beft, though we oft doubt 

What th’ u get difpofe 

OF highel ft wifdom brings avout, 

And eve ety found in the clofe. 

Oft he feems to hide his face, 

But unexpectedly returns, 

And to his faithful champion hath in place 

Bore witnefs glo: ioufly ; whence Gaza mourns, 

And all that band them to re 

His uncontroulable i 

His fervant he with new acquift 

Of true experience from this great event, 

With peace and confolation hath aitmiay, 

And calm of mind, all paffion fpent.’ 


i¢) 
1 
I 
s 


It is generally fuppofed that Milton has delineated, 
n his /;nd hero, many particulars with a view to his 
‘Own 
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own condition. Certainly there was a melancholy re- 
femblance, particularly in their lofs of fight, in their 
domeftic troubles, and in their extraordinary ftrength— 
the one, indeed, corporeal, the other inteileétual; but 
the degrees of each were very diftinguifhed. The pe- 
rufal of the poem, with a reference to the character 
and circumftances of its author, imparts an additional 
importance to the fentiments with which it is fraught. 
The expreffions alfo, in this view, acquire an encreafing 
beauty, become more interefting to the imagination, and 
more impreffive upon the heart. 

Dr. Jobnfon is difpleafed with Samfon Agonifles, be- 
caufe it is formed upon the plan of the ancient trage- 
dies, which were accompanied with a chorus ; but adds, 
“In this tragedy are, however, many particular beau- 
ties, many juft fentiments and ftriking lines.”’ Dr. Blair 
is not dilpofed to abandon the Chorus exisre/y, though 
Johnfon has, authoritatively, termed it the encumbrance 
of tragedy. “ One ufe 1 am of opinion,” fays Dr. 
Blair, “might ftill be made of the ancient chorus, and 
would be a confiderable improvement of the modern 
theatres, if inftead of that unmeaning, and often im- 
properly chofen mufic, with which the audience is en- 
tertained in the intervals between the aéts, a chorus 
were then to be introduced, whofe mufic and fongs, 
though forming no part of the piay, fhould have a rela- 
tion to the incidents of the preceding a€t, and to the 
difpofitions which thofe incidents are prefumed to have 
awakened in the fpeétators. By this means the tone of 
paflion would be kept up without interruption, and all 
the good effeéts of the ancient chorus might be pre- 
ferved for infpiring proper fentiments, and for increafing 
the morality of the performance, without thefe incon- 
veniences which arofe from the chorus forming a con- 
ftituent part of the play, and mingling unfeafonably and 
unnaturally with the perfonages of the drama.’ 
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GOSSIPIANA. 
[No. XXXL] 


SIR THOMAS BURNET 
\ X J AS diftinguifhed for the evennefs of his tem- 


per, of which the following inftance was re- 
corded. Dining with a friend, the coachman, who was 
waiting, fpilt fome foup or gravy upon his clothes, 
While they were rubbed, he faid, with great good hu- 
mour, to the coachman—* Let me advife you friend, 
for the future, to greafe nothing but your wheels.”’ 


DR. RICHARD BUSBY 


BEING once in a large company, fat at table between 
Mrs. South and Mrs. Sherlock. The converfation 
turned upon wives. Dr. Bufby faid, that he believed 
wives, in general, were good ‘‘ though to be fure,” 
fays he, ‘ there might be a bad one 4ere and a bad one 
there !” 


FRENCH PROPHETS. 


One of them, at the beginning of the prefent cen- 
tury, went to Sir Thomas Parker, chief juftice of the 
court of king’s bench, and told him, from the Lord, that 
he was to iffue a nofi profequi, with regard to fome of 
his brethren. The anfwer was, that if he had come 
from the Lord, he would have been direéted to the 
Attorney General, whofe bufinefs it was to do fuch 
things. 

DR. JOHN CAMPBELL, 


THE author of the Survey of Great Britain, was fo 
abfent, that looking once into a pamphlet at a book- 
feller’s fhop, liked it fo well that he purchafed it, and 
it was not till be had read it half through, that he dif+ 
covered it to be hisowncompofition. ‘This he told the 
late David Hume. 

PERSON 
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PERSON OF DANIEL DE FOE, AUTHOR OF 
ROBINSON CRUSOE, 


Ts to be learnt from the following curious proclamation, 
taken from the London Gazerte, dated St. James’s, 
Jan. 10, 1702-3. ‘* Whereas Daniel de Foe, alias 
Fooe, is charged with writing a fcandalous and feditious 
pamphlet, entitled The Shortefi Way with the Diffen- 
ters (that is, zronically, advifing the government to 
hang them all)—he is a middled fized {pare man, about 
forty years old, of a brown complexion, and dark brown 
coloured hair, but wears a wig; a hooked nofe, a fharp 
chin, grey eyes, and a large mole near his mouth; was 
born in London, and, for many years, an hofe-faétor in 
Freeman’s-yard, Cornhill, and is now owner of the 
bricks and pantile works near Tilbury Fort, in Effex. 
Whoever fhall difcover the faid Daniel de Foe to one of 
her Majefty’s principal fecretaries of ftate, or any of her 
Majefty’s juftices of the peace, fo as he may be appre- 
hended, thall have a reward of fifty pounds, which her 


Majefty has ordered immediately to be paid on fuch dif- 
covery.” 

He foon gave himfelf up—and having been tried, he 
ftood in the pillory with great fortitude, for foon after 
he publithed a poem, entitled A Hymn to the Pillory, in 
which are the following fingular lines : 


Men, that are men, in thee can feel no pain, 
And all thy infignificants difdain, 

Contempt, that falfe new word for fhame, 

Is, without crime, an empty name; 

A fhadow to amufe mankind, 

But never frights the wife or well fix’d mind—~ 
Virtue defpifes human fcorn, 

And fcandals innocence adorn. 


Referring to a defign of putting the learned Selden 
in the pillory, for his Hiftory of Tythes, he fays, 
fmartly :-— 


aS Even 
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Even the learned Selden faw 
A profpect of thee thro’ the law ; 

He had thy lofty pinnacles in view, 

But fo much honour never was thy due. 

Had the great Selden triumph’d on thy ftage, 
Selden, the honour of his age, 

No man would ever fhun thee more, 

Or grudge to ftand where Se/den ftood before. 


This original poem ends with thefe remarkable lines, 
seferring to himfelf : 
Tell them, the men that placed him here, 
Are fcandals to the times, 
Are ata lofs to find his guilt, 
And can’t commit his crimes. 


De Foe, however, was afterwards received into favour, 
without any conceflions on his part, and proceeded 
ftraight onwards in the difcharge of what he deemed to 
be his duty to mankind. He certainly was an extraor- 
dinary man for difintereftednefs, perfeverance, and in- 
duftry. 


DENNIS, 


THE famous critic, whom Pope abufes, was given to 
intoxication. It is related, that on his firft introduc. 
tion to Charles Moyle, Efq. he got intoxicated with 
fome very fine wines, to which he had not been accuf- 
tomed, and that thefe made him fo very impatient of 
contradiction, that, rifing on a fudden, he rufhed out of 
the room, and overturned the fide-board and glaffes as 
he went. Next morning, feeing Mr. Moyle, he told 
him that in confequence of having been fo much in 
liquor, he had forgotten every thing which had hap- 
pened, and defired to know in what manner he went 
away—‘* Why,” faid Moyle, “ you went away like 
the devil, and took one corner of the houfe with you.’ 


STOLEN 
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STOLEN THUNDER. 


In 1709 Mr. Dennis brought out a tragedy, called 
Appius and Virginia, which was acted but for a fhort 
time, and for which he had invented a new fpecies of 
thunder, which was approved by the aétors, and is the 
very fort that at prefent is ufed in the theatre. Some 
nights after, his play was condemned. Mr. Dennis 
being in the pir at the reprefentation of Macbeth, heard 
his ow thunder made ufe of, upon which he rofe in a 
violent paffion, and exclaimed, with an oath, that it was 
his thunder. ** See,’’ faid he, ** how thefe rafcals ufe 
me! They will not let my play run, and yet they fread 
my THUNDER,” 

CURIOUS MISTAKE. 


Tus fame Mr. Dennis was reduced to poverty in 
his old age, and being much in debt, he refided within 
the verge of the court for the fecurity of his perfon. 
However one Saturday night he happened to faunter 
to a public houfe, which, in a fhort time, he difcovered 
to be out of the verge. As he was fitting in an open 
drinking room, a man of fufpicious appearance entered, 
about whom Mr. Dennis imagined there was fome- 
thing that denoted him to be a bailiff. Being feized 
with a panic, he was afraid that his liberty was now at 
an end, and fat in the utmoft folicitude. but durft not 
offer to ftir left he fhould be feized upon. After an 
hour or two had paffed in this painful anxiety, at laft 
the clock ftruck twelve, when Mr. Dennis, addreffing 
himfelf to the fufpected perfon, cried out in an extacy, 
“Now fir bailiff, or no bailiff, 1 dont care a farthing 
for you—you have no power now.”’ The man was 
aftonifhed at his behaviour, and when it was explained 
to him, was fo much affronted with the fufpicion, that 
had not our author been protected by his age, he would, 
probably, have {marted for his miftaken opinion. Such 
are the diftreffes and terrors to which imprudence and 
extravagance are liable. 
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ON SERIOUSNESS. 





rious mind is the native foil of every virtue, and the 
fingle chara&ter that does true honour to mankind. 
DR. YOUNG, 


N habitually ferious deportment is, [ think, one 
of the ftrongeft indications of an excellent dif- 
pofition, and feldom fails of commanding refpect 1 where- 
ever it is found; in perfons far advanced on the ftage 
of life, it is particularly becoming, I had almoft faid in- 
difpenfably neceffary, in order to fecure them from 
contempt ; indeed, without fome fhare of this amiable 
juality, no individual can appear with any de gree of ree 
{pectability ; a conftant frivolity of behaviour, even in 
young perfons, is extremely cenfurable, see juftly ex. 
pofes them to the imputation of a vain and thoughtlefs 
mi nd, unaccuftomed to refle€tion, and unfolicitous for its 
own im prox rement. 

Is it poffible for fuch perfons to have confidered tl 
important purpo fes for which they were called into ex- 
iftence ? Can they have at all refleéted on the duties 
incumbent on them as reafonable beings, training up 
for a ftate of immortal felicity ! or are they entirely ig- 
norant of thefe things? if they are, how mexcufable 
mutt have been their condu& ; ; the means of informa- 
tion are in our power, and cannot be negleéted but at 
our utmoft peril. 

[t is certainly of the utmoft confe ‘quence imaginable 
to young perfons, to be inured betimes to habits of re- 
flection the moment the young mind is capable of rea- 
fon ; it thould be taught to refle&t, beforehand, on the 
confequences of its aétions, and to form plans for its 
wer sinter this kind of difcipline cannot be begun too 
early—its beneficial effects would be unfpeakable 5 it 
a vald give an early turn of ferioufnels to the temper, 
and be an effectual peemeeniare: againit that unpardon- 
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able levity of difpofition, which is the ruin of youth and 
the difgrace of oid Age 

To a negleét of this method may, in great meafure, 
be afcribed thofe glaring abfurdities and ridiculous in- 
confiftencies fo confpicuous in the conduét of thoufands 
—fuch perfons are certainly entitled to our pitv ; hav- 
ing never been taught refleétion, how can it be expected 
that they fhould be able to fteer their courfe through 
life with propriety 5 ; having never been taught to form 
plans on the regulation of their conduct, can it be mat- 
ter irprize that they fhould aét at random! 

Ther re cannot be any thing more difgufting toa fe- 
rious ncn’ d, than the trifling frothy converfation of what 

rermed pe wie company ; in vain fhould we expect to 
= a fingle feutence which might have a tendency 
either to inform the judgment or improve the heart ; 
there are objects for wh hich their fuperficial minds have 
no relith, and on which they cannotendure to beftow a 
thought; low witticifms, rude jefts, and immoderate 
laughter, conftitute the chiet part of their entertain- 
ment, or perhaps, fometimes, for the fake of greater 
variety, criticiling with the moft unrelenting feverity, 
fome trifling de feet in the drefs or behaviour of an ab- 
{ent acquaintan e: fuch acondué& muft become ftill 

ore perniciot Us, saan fanétioned by the example of 
hofe from whofe years and experience we mightjuftly 
ave expected them to have been patterns of every 
thing great and praife worthy. What melancholy in- 
{tances do fuch perfons exhibit of the deplorable effeéts 
of an erroneous education ; had the time and pains 
which they {pent in acquiring mere /hewy accomplith- 
ments been employed in endeavouring to attain wfeful 
ones—what a different fet of beings ‘fhould we then 
have beheld; inftead of the infipi id nonfenfe with 
which we are now perfecuted, as often as we have the 
misfortune of falling into their company, we fhould 
have been regaled with a rich variet ty of fentumenr, 
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combining inftruétion with delight ; their minds would 
have been ftore-houfes of wifdom, from which they 
would, frequentiy, have imparted a portion to the young 
and inexperienced ; infltead of infpiring contempt and 
difguft wherever they appeared, they would have been 
regarded with veneration and delight, as the orna- 
ments of fociety and patterns to the rifing genera~ 
tion. 

By indulging an habitual levity of behaviour, we 
fhail be in danger of exciting unfavourable fufpicions 
of our morality; levity of difpofition and profligacy of 
manners are fo nearly allied, that wherever there is any 
confiderable fhare of the former, it will always be in 
danger of producing fone degree of the latter ; or if it 
fhould fail of fuch an unhappy effeét, it muft inevitably 
tarnith our reputation and leffen us in the efteem of our 
more fenfible and difcerning friends. 

The utility of a ferious fpirit will be farther evi- 
dent, if we confider the indifpenfable neceffity of it in 
order to enable us to meet the affliétions of life with 
any tolerable degree of fortitude. The giddy volatile 
mind, that rufhes through life without refleétion and 
without forecaft, is cafily overwhelmed with the moft 
trivial accidents; like flies bafking in funthine, it never 
once dreamt of an intervening cloud; hence it is no 
wonder that the flighteft difappointments frequently 
four the temper and occafion a fretfulnefs and difquie- 
tude difgraceful to rational beings; whereas by habi- 
tuating ourfelves to expeét and prepare for trials, we 
fhall be enabled to fupport them with firmnefs and de- 
cency, The belief of a kind providence fuperintending 
all our affairs, will brighten the gloomieft {cenes of life, 
and cheer us in the darkeft night of adverfity. 

But it is not to be ysppofed that this frame of mind 
is to be attained by a conftant round of tumultuous plea- 
fures, or inceffantly frequenting the haunts of extra 
vagance and diffipation ; if we would acquire this - 
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luable difpofition, it is neceffary that we fhould fome- 
times ftep afide fromthe world, and hold converfe with 
our own hearts in the retirements of folitude; fuch a 
practice would tranquillize the mind, and prepare it for 
the relith of fuperior gratifications. 

By what has been here advanced I would not be un 
derftood to recommend a fullen aufterity of temper, or to 
condemn that innocent cheerfulnefs, which when tem- 
pered with wifdom, is certainly a moft pleafing quality, 
without which fociety would be infipid ; it is certainly 
the duty of every individual to enjoy with cheerfuineis 
and gratitude the bleffings which heaven has beftowed 
on him ; the misfortune is, that we are too apt to run 
into the extremes, and lofe fight of the juft medium 
between intemperate mirth and fullen morofenefs. 

But perhaps we fhail be afraid, that by cultivating 
a ferious difpofition, we fhall be expofed to the ridicule 
of our gay companions: is this then an evil of fuch 
magnitude, as to juftify the facrifice of all our mental 
inprovements ? before we fuffer ourfelves tobe too much 
alarmed with this formidable apprehenfion, let us fora 
moment enquire into the charaéter of thofe perfons 
whofe cenfure we are in danger of incurring; not, 
furely, thofe whoare diftinguithed for their good fenfe, 
amiable difpofition, and ufefulnefs to the world ; with 
fuch perfons we fhould certainly be held in double efti- 
mation ; if then, as is moft likely, they fhould be found 
to be perfons of a quite oppofite character, let us no 
longer regard their fneers, but content ourfelves with 
the refleétion of having done nothing to deferve them ; 
confcious of having aéted our parts nobly, we fhall pof- 
fefs a fource of confolation in our own breafts, that will 
richly compenfate us for 

“ The world’s dread laugh.” 


AT: 3An 
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LONG LIFE. 


R. Hufeland, profeffor of medicine at Sena, has 

publifhed a work, entitled “ The Art of Pro. 
longing Human Life.’”’—The title of this book, if it 
were a native production, might be fufpeéted to lead 
chiefly to the recommendation of fome quack medicine, 
It is however of a very different kind, and contains a 
philofopiical illuftration of that very interefting fub- 
ject. The author is a phyfician of fome repute in Ger- 
many ; but he feems to be a little infeéted with the 
mania of the times, and to have received a tinéture of 
the modern philofophy. 

The author confiders the fubje& of the prolonga- 
tion of life, as it reters to theory or praétice. What 
he fays of the gerocomie, or the art of preferving or re- 
vivifying old age, by the company of youth, and the 
fyftem of trunsfufion, or patling the blood of a young 
animal into an old one, we think not worthy of parti- 
cular notice. 

The length of human life, according to this author, 
depends on the following points : 

1. On the mafs of the principium vite, and the vital 
fpirits. 

2. On the confiftency of the organization of the 
body. 

3. On the flower or more rapid confumption of hu- 
man life. 

4. On the means, greater or lefs, of fupplying that 
confumption. 

The age of the world, according to the doétrine of 
our author, has no influence on the age of man; and 
notwithftanding what has been faid, and is believed to 
be the contrary, he might yet attain the years of the 
patriarchs, 

Old age may be attained under any zone; never- 
thelefs experience proves that life is not fo foon con- 
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fumed in the cold as in the torrid zones; in iflands, as 
oncontinents. As a proof of this he ftares, that old age 
js moft commonly attained in England, Denmark, Swe- 
den, and Norway. According to his own principle, and 
other faéts, he might have added Ruffia. 

The life of a man is likely to be longeft, when he 
conforms to the precepts and the laws of nature. Thofe 
in general, who have reached an extraordinary old age, 
have been married, generally more than once, and fre- 
quently even in old age. The moft ftriking example 
he gives is of a Frenchman, named Longueville, who, 
inthe courfe of a life of 1:0 vears, had ten wives, the 
laft of which he married in his ggth year, and had by 
her two children. 

To live long, the author obferves, an aftive and even 
a fatiguing courfe fhould be purfued early; afterwards 
tranquillity and uniformity is neceffary ; but no idle 
perfon was ever reckoned among the number of the 
long-lived. 

He reckons that the long livers have, in general, fub- 
fifted more on vegetables than meat; indeed many of 
them, he obferves, were confined to the former. 

Upon the whole, he thinks it may be inferred, with 
great probability, that the organization of man does not 
render him incapable of living 200 years: but as he 
cannot produce an inftance, his reafoning of courfe falls 
tothe ground. What he adduces of Parr is not fuf- 
ficient, who died at the age of 152, and had all his vif- 
cera ina ftate of perfeét prefervation. 

His table, on the calculation of the probable duration 
of life, reckons that of 100 perfons, 


83 die before the roth year. 

20 between the roth and 2oth, 

10 between the 2oth and 3oth, 
6 between the 30th and goth, 
§ between the goth and soth, 
3 between the scth and 6oth. 
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So that only fix perfons in 100 live beyond the 6oth 
year. 





VAUXHALL. 
{From Moritz’s Travels into England.] 


AUXHALL is, properly fpeaking, the name of 

a little village, in which the garden, now almof 

exclufively bearing the fame name, is fituated. You pay 
two thillings on entrance. 

On entering it, 1 really found, or fancied I found, 
fome ee ance to orr Berlin Veena ; if, accord ing 
to Virgil, I may be perenneed to compare {mall things 
with great ones. The walks at leaft, with the paint. 
ings at the end, and the high trees, whieh, here and 
there, form a beautiful grove or wood, on cither fide, 
were fo fimilar to thofe of Berlin, that often, as [ 
walked along them, I feemed to tranfport myfelf, in 
imagination, once more to Berlin, and forgot fora mo. 
ment, that immenfe feas, and mountains, and kingd loms, 
now lay between us. I was the more tempted to indulge 
in this reverie, as I actually met with feverai gentlemen, 
inhabitants of Berlin; in particular Mr. S***r, and 
fome others, with whom I fpent the evening in the 
moft agreeable manner. Here and there you are plea- 
fingly furprifed by the fudden appearance of the ftatues 
of the moft renowned Englith poets and philofophers ; 
fuch as Milton, Thomfon, and others. But what gave 
me moft pleafure, was the fiatue of the German com- 
poter, Handel, which, on entering the garden, is not 
tar diftant from the orcheftra. 

This orcheftra is among a number of trees, fituated 
as in alittle wood, and is an exceedingly handfome one. 
As you enter the garden, you immediately hear the 
found of vocal and inftrumental mufic. There are {e- 
vera] female fingers conftantly hired to fing here. 

On 
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On each fide of the orcheftra are fmall boxes, with 
tables aud benches, in which youfup. The walks be- 
fore the fe, as well as in every other part of the garden, 
are crowded with people of all ranks. I fupped here 
with Mr. $***r, and the fecretary of the Pruthan am- 
bafflador ; befides a few other gentlemen from Berlin ; 
but what moft aftonithed me, was the boldnefs of the 
women of the town, who often rufhed in upon us by half 
dozens, and in the moft thamelefs manner importuned us 
for wine. Our gentlemen thought it either unwife, 
unkind, or unfafe, to refufe them fo {mall a boon. 

When the evening was pretty far advanced, we were 
entertained with a fight, that is indced fingularly curi- 
ous and interefting. Ina particular part of the garden, 
a curtain was drawn up, and by means of fome mecha- 
niim, of extraordinary ingenuity, the eye and the ear 
are fo completely deceived, that it is not eafy to per- 
fuade one’s-feif it is a deception ; and that one does not 
actually fee and hear a natural waterfall froma high 
rock. As every one was flocking to this fcene in crowds, 
there arofe all at once a loud cry of, ‘* Take care of your 
pockets.’’ This informed us, but too clearly, that there 
were fome pick-pockets among the crowd, who had al- 
ready made fome fortunate ftrokes. 

The rocunda, a magniiicent circular building, in the 
garden, particularly engaged my attention. 

By means of beautiful chandeliers and large mirrors, 
it was illuminated in the moft fuperb manner; and 
every where decorated with delightful paintings and 
flatues, in the contemplation of which you may fpend 
feveral hours very agreeably, when you are tired of the 
crowd and the buftle, in the walks of the garden, 

Among the paintings one reprefents the furrender of 
abefieged city. If you look at this painting with at- 
tention, for any length of time, it affects you fo much, 
that you even fhed tears, The expreffion of the greateft 
diftrefs, even bordering on defpair, on the part of the 
befieged, the fearful expeétation of the untertain iffue, 
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and what the viétor will determine, concerning thofe 
unfortunate people, may all be read fo plainly, and fo 
naturally in the countenances of the inhabitants who are 
imploring for mercy, from the hoary head, to the fuck- 
ling, whom his mother holds up, that you quite forget 
your. ‘If, and in the end fcarcely believe it to be a paint- 
ing before you. 

“You alfo here find the bufts of the beft Englith au- 
thors, placed all around on the fides. Thus a Briton 
again meets with his Shakefpeare, Locke, Milron, and 
Dry den, in the public places of his amufements ; and 
there allo reveres their memory. Even the common 
people thus become familiar with the names of thofe 
who have done honour to their nation ; and are taught 
to mention them with veneration. For this rotunda 1s 
alfo an orc heftra, in which the mufic is performed in 
rainy weather. 





SCHOOL FOR PARENTS. 
RESUMED. 
BY A. K. ISLEWORTH. 
( Continued from page 163./ 
The lily fcreen’d from every ruder gale, 
Courts not the cultur’d {pot where rofes {pring, 
But blows negleéted in the peaceful vale, 
And {cents the zephyr’s balmy breathing wing ! 
OGILIVIE 
\ Y OTHING could be more diftant and difagreeable 
than the behaviour of Lady Hubert and Mifs 
Pedigree to our amiable invalid. They conftantiy in- 
troduced falhionable fubjeéts, with which Catharine 
was almoft unacquainted ; they fpoke of perfons the 
had never feen, and of places the had never vifited ; 
by thefe means they excluded her from any fhare in 
their converfations, which were, 1 general, a mixed 
jargon 
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jargon of {candal, anceftry, and diffipation. Sir James, 
obferving that Catharine was no favourite with the la- 
dies, infenfibly adopted a more diftant manner of be- 
haviour, than he had before praétifed towards her. Ca- 
tharine had too much penetration not to difcover that 
fhe was an unwelcome vifitor among perfons who va- 
lued themfelves for the antiquity of their family and the 
dignity of their alliance, which Lady Hubert frequently 
dwelt on, even in the prefence of Ormfby. On ftch 
occafions the beautiful Selima would look with a {mile 
of derifion on the manly figure of her intended hufband, 
and repeat, with no fmall fhare of complacency, fome of 
the many pretty zothimgs which fhe had learnt by rote, 
that had been addreffed to her during the laft winter, by 
the foft-hearted fons of fafhion; and relate how vaftly 
mortified her dear friend, the Countefs of Nightfhade 
was when fhe heard that Lord Hubert had prepotteroufly 
accepted any offer for her lefs than a ducal coronet. 

Such ridiculous vanity no ways raifed them in the 
good opinion of Ormfby—he feldom noticed their in- 
tended farcafms, indeed they were not keen enough to 
affeé&t him, fince nobody would have feen Mifs Pedi- 
gree’s elevation to the peerage with more pleafure than 
himfelf. Several days paffed in nearly the fame man- 
ner. Lady Hubert and Mifs Pedigree {pent much of 
their time in their own dreffing rooms, or in excurfions 
round the park in a fafhionable carriage, which had fol- 
lowed them from their own refidence. It was drawn 
by two beautiful ponies, which the fair Selima managed 
with great dexterity. Lord Hubert, we have before 
obferved, devoted his evenings to the bottle, and of 
courfe was not in a condition to appear till a late hour 
the following day. 

Sir James was abfent, embarraffed, and referved, and 
it was plainly to be feen that fomething of an unplea- 
fant nature occupied his thoughts. In this fituation of 
things at the manor, Mr. Selby determined on return- 
ing to Clayfield, fearing that the prefence of himfelf 
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and fifter was a reftraint upon the parties. This, how. 
ever was vehemently oppofed both by the Baronet and 
his fon. At length, at thet repeated requefts, he agreed 
to continue with them another week ; during that pe. 
riod he paffed much of his time with the Barenet, while 
George was left to contemplate all the attractions of the 
interefting Catharine, whofe virtues flowly unfolded 
themfelves as the became better known to him. Her 
mind was highly cultivated and her fenfibility extreme; 
but it was not of that irritable kind which leads many a 
fair daughter of Eve to deplore, in pathetic ftrains, the 
death of a monkey, or weep themfelves into fits for the 
lofs of a fquirrel. No! Catharine Selby was humane 
to every thing into which her great Creator had in- 
fufed the breath of life, but fhe was, in particular, the 
friend of the human race; to fuccour the afflicted, to 
comfort the diftreffed, to relieve the weak, and to re- 
drefs the injured, were to her never-failing fources of 
mental gratification ! 

The morning preceding the one fixed on for their 
departure, while Ormfby, Mr. Selby, and Catharine, 
were chatting on indifferent fubjeéts, the former was 
requcefted to attend Lord Hubert in his chamber—he 
obeyed. Mr. Selby retired to the library, and Catha- 
rine, as was her practice, when left to herfelf, wandered 
into the pleafure grounds, from thence fhe entered a 
wood which terminated in an acclivity, on whofe fum- 
mit ficod a ruftic temple, dedicated to the fylvan dei- 
tics, from whence the eye roved without fatiety or fa- 
tigue, over a rich, paftoral, and highly cultivated coun. 
try. Catharine feated herfclf to enjoy a fcene, of all 
others, moft in unifon with her feelings; the lowing 
herds, the fleecy flocks, the meandering ftreams, the 
buly mill, the whitened cottage, and the village {pire, 
were to her more beautiful, infinitely more interefting, 
than all the glitter of wealth or the pageantry of pride ; 

To her more dear, congenial to her heart 
One native charm, than all the glofs of art. 
GOLDSMITH, 
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Suddenly a footftep aroufed her attention, and while 
fhe was debating within herfelf whether to retire or 
continue, George Ormfby prefented himfelf before her. 
Catharine made a motion to depart—he caught her 
hand—** If [ am an intruder, Mils Selby, I will leave 
you?’’ ‘ I thought,’’ faid Catharine, ‘* by your com- 
ing to this fequeftered fpot, that you might with to be 
alone.” ‘* I am not,”’ he replied, ‘ina proper ftate of 
mind to enjoy your converfation, but ¢/at you will have 
the goodnefs to excufe.’’? In faying this he took her 
hand to condué& her towards the feat fhe had left, Ca- 
tharine raifed her eyes to his face, and obferved thar his 
fearures betrayed evident marks of anxiety and inquie- 
tude. ‘ You are unwell, [I fear, Mr. Ormfby,”’ faid 
Catharine, with a foftnefs in her voice and a tenderne(s 
in her manner, that feemed to fay fhe was not an unin. 
terefted fpe€tator of his diftrefs. ‘ Allowing that it 
is fo,”’ faid he, filing, ** will you undertake to be my 
phyfician ?”’ J have not yet taken up my diploma,”’ was 
the reply. ‘* Mine,” faid he, “ is only a mental ma- 
lady ; friendfhip will do more than medicine.”’ “ Then 
[ recommend you to my brother.”’ “ He laughs at my 
complaint.”? “ He thinks it is not a ferious one,”’ faid 
Catharine. “It is one he cannot cure,” replied he, 
fetching a deep figh. Then rifing abruptly from 
his feat, he leant his head againft the wail, and feemed 
loft in thought. His agitation became very vifible, and 
Catharine fancied her prefence was a reftraint upon 
his feelings, yct to leave him was impoffible in a ftate 
of mind that feemed bordering on infanity. About the 
heart of Catharine there was not one atom, either of 

~prudery or affectation; much of the milk of human 
kindnefs flowed around it, which caufed her to com- 
miferate moft fincerely the forrows of Ormfby. She 
advanced towards him—his eye was fixed on vacancy 
—he did not obferve her. She fpoke—‘* Mr. Ormfby, 
we had better return to the houfe.” ‘ By all means, 
by all means, madam,”’ in a hurrying accent. ‘* Ma- 

3s s¢ dam |”? 
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dam !”’ faid Catharine, repeating the word, * do you 
forget that I am the fitter of your friend?” “ You are 
an angel,’’ faid he, recovering Aim/felf. ‘* Oh! Mifs 
Selby, why is Selima Pedigree fo unlike you? But ex- 
cufe me, 1 have been this morning mueh difturbed—I 
came here to recollect myfelf—I fhall be better pre. 
fently.”’ I will,” faid Catharine, “ walk flowly 
through the wood, perhaps you will overtake me.” In 
faying this, fhe advanced towards the door. * Do not 
jeave me, Catharine,”’ cried he, in a wild but impreffive 
tone of voice. ** By heaven there is nothing on earth 
more foothing to me than your friendfhip, more dear 
than your fociety ; thofe hours of rational felicity which 
I have paffed with you, recur in the midft of every oc- 
cupation, and feem the only part of my exiftence worth 
remembering. Do not then cruelly abandon me in the 
midft of trouble, nor wonder to find me a niggard of 
thofe pleafures I am fo foon to relinguifh, perhaps for 
ever!’ Catharine felt herfelf extremely embarrafled 
at the earneftncfs of his addrefs. She entreated him to 
allow her to go forward, and offered to wait for him at 
a feat. ‘* But why will you leave me?’’ afked Ormiby. 
“* Becaufe,”’ faid fhe *‘ you have hurried my fpirits, 
and I feel a ficknefs ficaiing over me, that walking will 
relieve.’’ **Go then, dear amiable Catharine,’’ -faid 
he “1 will endeavour to conquer this ftrange pertur- 
bation of fpirits, and follow you.’ * Do,” faid Ca- 
tharine, “ J fhall wait for you under the lime trees.” 
He condudted her down the declivity and returned to 
the temple. Catharine proceeded flowly through the 
wood, wondering what could have thrown Ormfby into 
a fiate of mind fo very different from any thing fhe had 
before witnefled. The marriage with Mifs Pedigree 
immediately occurred to her; that it did not meet his 
approbation fhe was already acquainted with. Yet as 
in compliance with the wifes of Sir James, he had 
fuffered the preparations to proceed fo far, fhe could 
not imagine what could fo fuddenly have occafioned him 
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fo much anxiety, fince fhe had heard that though he po- 

fitively declined hurrying the ceremony, he had faid he 

certainly would fulfil the engagements his father had 

entered into for him, She therefore hoped it was only 

fome little hurricane that would foon be difperfed, and 

that Mifs Pedigree might, when fhe became his wife, 

find it her intereft as well as her duty to promote his 

happinefs. Yet while fhe hoped that he would find 

more felicity than he expeéted in his approaching union 

—the, fuch is the mutability of the human mind, almoft 

envied the fair Selima the power of contributing to it. 

What a ftate of fupreme fatisfa€tion muft it be, thought 

Catharine, to fpend one’s days in domettic tranquillity 

and mental improvement ; to watch the gradual pro- 

grefs of a ftrong and cultivated underftanding, to catch 
from his example the pure flame of filial piety, and 
watch with tender folicitude the wants of declining 
age ; to fcatter the bleffings of benevolence over the ha- 

bitation of diftrefs ; to raife the drooping head of pining 
worth, and beftow the rewards of induftry on the chil- 

dren of labour | From thefe charming images the tran- 
fition was eafily made to maternal pleafure—the che- 
rubic {mile amply repaying the tender careffes of ma- 

ternal love—the grateful look beaming from the mind- 
illumined eye of Ormfby, on-his happy wife and infant 
reprefentative !—But here the reverie of Catharine. was 
fuddenly interrupted by refleéting that Selima Pedi- 
gree looked down with fovereign contempt an domeftic 
pleafure—that, infatiable in her purfuit of fafhionable 
amufements, fhe would, probably, defpife the voice of 
authority, and break, without remorfe, the filken fetrers, 
of affection. 








( To be concluded in our next.) 
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CURIOUS PARTICULARS 
CHARACTERISTIC OF EACH MONTH IN THE YEAR, 


Chiefly extra&ted from the New Edition of Dr. Aikin’s 
Calendar of Nature. 


CALENDAR OF NATURE. 
TUDY.. 


————Deep to the reot 
Of vegetation parch’d, the cleaving fields 

And flippery lawn an arid hue diiclofe ; 

Echo no more returns the cheerful found 

Of fharp’ning {cythe; the mower, finking, heaps 
O’er him the humid hay, with flowers perfum’d. 


S January is the coldeft, fo July is the hatteft 


month in the year; for though the fun di- 
minifhes, yet the air and earth ftill remains heated. 2. 
Plants decay and others fucceed, as wild carrot, and 
hemlock, wild thyme, fedums, and cotyledons, bull-ruth, 
water-lily, marfh St. John’s-wort, fun-dew, afphodel- 
thiftle, fow-thiftle, hawk-weed, blue-bottle, mary-gold, 
golden-rod, camomile, and fun-flower. 3. Animal crea- 
tion oppreffed with languor from the heat, feek either 
the woods for fhade or the water for refrefhment. 4. 
The infeét tribe are now aétive and vigorous, having a 
fhort time tolive. 5. Infeéts undergo ¢Aree changes, in 
each of which they have a totally different appearance, 
1. From the egg into maggots, this their ftate in the 
fpring. 2. Next they turn into aurelias or chryfalifes, 
life an infant wrapped up in fwaddling clothes. 3. 
They then burft into the perfed in/eé, fhining in all its 
colours, furnifhed with wings and endowed with fur- 
prifing aétivity. Shortly after this final period they 
dic. 6. The luxury of cooling fhades can be enjoyed 
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in this climate only a few weeks. 7. Bathing now a 
delightful amufement—a pleafant and heathful exercife. 
%. The exceffive heat occafions great evaporation of the 
earth and waters, which gathering into clouds break and 
pour down copious fhowers. 9. Thunder and hight- 
ning—the lightning is eleétric fire from the heated air 
and earth burfting through the atmofphere ; the thun- 
der is the noife of this explofion, and therefore always 
follows the flath, the found to the ear travelling flower, 
than the light to the eyes ! Thunder of itfelf is entirely 
harmlefs. 10. Plants flowering this month are potatoes 
and hops, the meadow-{weet, and grafs-poly, by ftreams 
and ponds; the pimpernel, cockle, and fumitory, in 
corn fields; blue campanula by the road fide; the 
nafturtium, jafmine, and white-lily, ia gardens. The 
laft by its whitene/s cooling to the eye. 11. Heat on 
the human body allayed by currants, goofeberries, rafp- 
berries and cherries ow ripe. 12. Muthroom appears, 
and the pilchards are taken off the coaft of Cornwall. 
13. Frogs migrate from ponds—hoary. beetle appears— 
bees kill and expel the drones—ants quit their nefts to 
found new colonies. 14, Ants proverbial for frugality, 
forefight, and induftry. 15. Ants divided into male, 
female, and neuter. The zeuters are the /ubourers 
without wings—males and females have wings, the latter 
having the largeft wings.—An ant-hill has three or four 
paflages to it—it is a large vaulted chamber, in the cen- 
ter is the old one, around whom are ranged the eggs 
and young worms. 16. When opened in the winter 
there are eggs, and the labourers in torpor. Procefs 
curious. 17. Ants lay up no provifion—prey upon 
beetles, caterpillars, dead mice, rats, frogs, honey, 
juices from leaves and fruits. 18. When they meet 
with more food than they can carry, they, return to 
fetch their comrades to help them. 19. The poultry 
moult, young patridges found among the corn; firft 
broods of fwallows and martins congregate, but fuffer 
{everely from the hawks and other birds of prey. The 
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farmer now gets home the produé¢ts of the earth, par- 
ticularly hay. 20. Flax and hemp pulled, cultivated in 
various parts of Europe more than in England. Of flax 
linen is made, of hemp coarfe cloth, and itis alfo twifted 
into ropes and cables. Corn harvefé begins in the fou- 
thera parts of the ifland. 


EE 


FROM THE MISSIONARY VOYAGE. 


INHABITANTS.—MEN,WOMEN, AND CHILDREN.—ABODES 
OF THE OTAHEITANS. 


be natural colour of the inhabitants is olive, in- 
clining to copper. Some are very dark, as the 
filhermen, who are moft expofed to the fun and fea; 
but the women, who carefully clothe themfelves, and 
avoid the fun-beams, are but a fhade or two darker than 
an European brunette. Their eyes are black and f{park- 
ling ; their teeth white and even; their fkin foft and 
delicate; their limbs finely turned; their hair jetty, 
perfumed, and ornamented with flowers ; but we did 
not think their features beautiful, as, by continual pref- 
fure from infancy, which they call touroome, they widen 
the face with their hands, diftend the mouth, and flat- 
ten the nofe and forehead, which gives them a too maf- 
culine look ; and they are in general large and wide 
over the fhoulders; we were, therefore, difappointed 
in the judgment we had formed from the report of 
preceding vifitors; and though here and there was to 
be a feen a young perfon who might be efteemed comely, 
we faw few who, in faét, could be called beauties ; yet 
they poffefs eminent feminine graces: their faces are 
never darkened witha fcowl, or covered with a cloud of 
fullennefs or fufpicion. 

Their manners are affable and engaging ; their ftep 
eafy, firm, and graceful; their behaviour free and un- 
guarded ; always boundlefs in generofity to each other, 
and to ftrangers; their tempers mild, gentie, and un- 

affected ; 
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afteéted ; flow to take offence, eafily pacified, and fel- 
dom retaining refentment or revenge, whatever provo- 
cation they may have received. ‘Their arms and hands 
are very delicately formed; and though they go bare- 
foot, their feet are not coarfe and {preading. 

As in all warm climates, the women in general come 
earlier to puberty, and fade fooner, than in colder and 
more northern countries ; though in fome the features 
continue little changed even to grey hairs ; and what is 
remarkable, fome are faid to fade and revive again, re- 
taining their comelinefs beyond thofe who have not ex 
perienced fuch a change. Many, indeed, who lead a 
diffulute life, receive their immediate punifhment, and 
are old and haggard at thirty ; whil{t others, who have 
lived more decently, or, at leaft, have been lefs profli- 
gate, retain ali the {prightlinefs and vigouc of youth at 
fifty. 

As wives, in private life, they are affeétionate, ten- 
der, and obedient to their hufbands, and uncommonly 
fond of their children : they nurfe them with the ut- 
moft care, and are particularly attentive to keep the 
infant’s limbs fupple and ftraight. A cripple is hardly 
ever deen among them in early life. A ricketty child 
is never Known ; any thing retembling it would refleé 
he higheft difgrace on the mother. If an utter ftranger 
difeovers the leatt defeét in a a child, he makes no {cruple 
to blame the mother, and imputes it to her want of 
fenfe and experience in nurfing : fo that if the child ts 
not born radically defective, which is feldom the cafe, 
they will mould it into a proper fhape. A perfon 
knock-kneed, or bow-leggedwis fcarcely to be tound : 
in the whole ifland we faw only three hump-backed 
boys, in three different diftricts. 

‘The men, in general, are above our common fize ; 
but the chiefs a larger race, few of them fhort of fix feet 
high; and Pomarre four or five inches higher, and pro- 
portionably bulky. ‘They carry their age well; and 
are healthy and vigorous at a very advanced time of life, 

if 
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if not infeéted with difeafe : fuch are Otey, the grand. 
father of Otoo, and Manne Manne, the high-prieft, and 
others. The exaé amount of their years can only be 
colleéted from circumftances, as they keep no regular 
computation of time; yet from events which they re. 
late, a pretty accurate calculation may be formed. 
Many were alive in 1791, who remembered the lofs of 
one of Roggewein’s {quadron at an ifland north of Ota. 
heite, in 1722. 

The drefs of both fexes is nearly the fame, excepting 
that the men wear a narrow piece of cloth, which, paf- 
fing round the waift, goes between the thighs, and is 
tucked in before, named the marro, and may be called 
their breeches. An oblong piece, like a piece of printed 
calico, nota yard wide, with a hole in the middle to ad- 
mit the head, hangs dewn before and behind, with the 
fides open, falling loofe as low as the knees, and leaving 
the arms quite uncovered : this isthe teboota. A fquare 
piece of cloth, doubled, of any fize fufficient to pafs once 
and a half round the waift of the men, and above the 
breafts of the women, under the taboota, is called paru: 
this falis down only to the knees of the man, but to the 
mid-leg, and often to the ankles of the woman ; and is 
fometiines tucked in at the corner, or confined bya 
girdle of cloth, plaited hair, or fine matting, called tat- 
dooa. The women, befides, often wear a piece of cloth, 
ahhoo, fquare, or oblong, folded, which they throw taf- 
tly over all by way of cloak : this is generally of white 
cloth, and very fine. The other garments are of what 
coiours they fancy moft. Inftead of the marro, worn by 
the men, the women have a {maller paru, beneath the 
larger, as an under-petticoat. 

When travelling, they ufually tuck up the paru, to 
prevent its being foiled or dirty. If perfons of rank 
appear with more than the ordinary quantity ot cloth 
around them, this is defigned for a prefent; and they 
gencrally honour the perfon for whom it is intended 
with winding it round him with their own hands. 
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The women uncover their fhoulders and breafts in 
the prefence of a chief, or on pafiing the facred ground. 
Their bonnets refemble the green thades which our la- 
dies ufe in fummer: they are often changed, as they 
muft caft them away on paffing the morai; but they are 
replaced in a minute by plaiting, or weaving, the leaves 
of the cocoa-nut ; and for this they prefer the bright 
yellow leaves to the greenones. ‘The turban drefs and 
tamou are never worn by the women but at the hetvas, 
and are called taao, oopo. Both fexes wear garlands of 
flowers and featheis, but no wig, or artificial coiffure. 
The tamou is made from the hair of their departed re- 
latives, and held in the higheft eftimation: it is feldom 
compofed of more than fix or nine hairs in thicknefs, 
but is often five or fix fathoms long. They fometimes 
drefs with a garland of cocoa-nut fibres, ornamented 
with bits of pearl-fhell, and the nails of the thumb and 
fingers of their deceafed relations : thefe they ufe as 
mourning, and confider as very precious relics. The 
women have po morai, nor appropriate place of wor- 
fhip ; nor are they ever prefent at their folemnities ; 
neve rtheleds they fuppofe they fhail be admitted to hap- 
pinefs with the Eatooa, as well as the men. 

In the tattooing of men and women there is a fall 
fpot on the infide of each arm, juft above the elbow, 
which is a mark of diftinétion, and fhews that fuch a 
perfon may eat or touch his father’s and mother’s tood, 
without rendering it raa, or facred; it is a fort of feal, 
that all the amoas have been performed. This is gene- 
rally received when the head is made ian which 1s the 
laft amoa, except that of friendfl:ip and marriage. The 
man who does the tattooing to young or old, is called at 
the pleafure of the parties, and no conftraint is ever 
ufed. The young perfons wil! not fuffer him to leave 
off while they can endure the ftroke of the inftrument, 
though they make cries and lamentations as if he was 
kijling them. The girls are always attended by fome 
female relations, whe hold them while firuggling under 

Vou. VII. Zz the 
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the pain of the operation, encouraging them to cry out, 
which they think helps toaileviate the anguifh, When 
the pain becomes exceflive, and they fay they can en- 
dure no more, they ufe no compulfion. No perfon ever 
lifts his hand even to ftrike a child; on the contrary, 
the young girls under the operation will often ftrike 
thofe who compaffionate them, and wifh them to fuf- 
pend the operation, as they are never efteemed women 
till the whole is finifhed : this fometimes lafts for a year, 
or more, by intervals, from the commencement of the 
tattooing. ; 

No where are children brought into the world with 
lefs pain or danger: the women fubmit to little or no 
confinement within doors, but rife and go about as ufual. 
The infant prefently crawls, and foon begins to walk, 
and almoft as foon to fwim. They run about entirely 
naked, and are remarkably healthy and a¢tive. 

“hey are generally acquainted with the art of con. 
rerfing by figns, either in public or private, and perfeét 
malters of the language of the eyes. 

Their voice and f{peech are foft and harmonious. 
Their diale& is the Italian of the South Seas, abound- 
{ 






ing with vowels, and expelling every barfh and guttu- 
rai found from their alphabet: this coufifts onlv of fe- 
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venteen letters, with which they exprefs themfelves 
with great facili recl Their pronouns are 





a ftriking inftance of t ferent according 
to the number of perfons fpeken of : we, two only— 
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Cajkqsex they can 
hardly articulate, or pronounce a word into the come 
pofition of which thefe letrers enter. 

In general, the ingenuity of all their works, con- 
fidering the tools they lefs, is marvellous. Their 
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piay great fkill: their mourning dreffes, their war 
head-drefs and breaft-plates, thew remarkable tafte : 
their adjuftment of the different parts, the exact fym- 
metry, the nicety of the j joining, are admirable : and it 
isaftonthhing how they can with fuch eafe and quick- 
nefs. drill holes in a pearl-fhell with a fhark’s tooth, and 
fo fine as not to admit the point of a common pin. 

The men are excellent judges of the weather from 
the appearance of the fky and wind, and can often fore- 
tel a change fome days before it takes place. When 
they are going to any diftant ifland, and lofe fight of 
land, they fteer by fun, moon, and ftars, as true as we 
do by compais. They have names for many of the 
fixed ftars, and know their time of rifing and fetting 
with confiderable precifion : and, what is more fingu- 
lar, their names and the account of them refemble, in 
many iaRamonty the Grecian fables: they have the twins, 
or two children, their Caftor and Pollux. &c. 

Their year confifts of thirteen months. They cal- 
culate by the lunations of the moon, and by the fun 
pafling and repafiing over their heads. They pretend 
to forete] when the rains will fet in, and whether they 
will be more or lefs violent than common, and prepare 
accordingly. They know the feafons for particular fith, 
and get ready; when the bread-fruit will come in fea- 
fon ; "and whether the harvett will be plentiful or fcanty, 
late or early. The day and night are divided into twelve 
equal parts, and they guefs pretty exactly what the hour 
is by the fun and ftars. 

They reckon in numbers from one to ten, then add 
m, before each number till they reach 20, reckoning 
onward thus: attahai 1, ahoorco 10; m,attahai 11, 
&c.3 taoo 20, attahal,taoo 213 and fo on to five, ereema, 
taoo, five twenties, or 100. But at calculation they are 
no adepts. 

They compute diftances by the time it takes to pafs 
from one place to another. They meafure their fithing 
lines by the fathom or {pan, and found depths of water 
#s accurately as our{clves, 
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The common dwellings are about eighteen feet in the 
ridge-tree, obiong, and rounded at the ends. The fur- 
niture confifts of a few wooden trays and ftools for 
making their puddings, pots to hang their bafkets of 
different forts to ftore their provifions, a large cheft on 
which the mafter and miftrefs of the houfe often fleep, 
or on the floor fpread with matting and cloth, and ¢o- 
vered with the fame; frequently they employ a canoe- 
houfe juft fufficient for their length, and too low for 
them to ftand ere&t; and fometimes a bedftead: many 
in fine weather fleep in the open air. Their pillow is 
a little wooden ftool, neatly wrought out of one block ; 
and they who have no fuch, take the ftool they fit upon 
in their canoes. Their ufual feat is the ground, crofse 
legged; but they have feats with which they are always 
ready to compliment a ftranger. The unmarried wo- 
men fleep next their parents, and occupy one end of the 
houfe; the unmarried men the other. The fervants 
ufually fleep in the womens’ eating-houfe, or near 
it. 

Their houfes are full of fleas, which harbour in the 
floor, and are very troublefome; though the natives are 
much lefs affeéted by them than we are: they fay they 
were brought to them by the Europeans. One of our 
miflionaries writes, he has been obliged to get up at 
midnight, and to run into the fea to cool himfelf, and 
get rid of the {warm of difagreeable companions. This, 
among other caufes, has made the call for bedfteads 
great, as they find the comfort of this mode of fleeping. 
Their bed-clothes are the garments they wear, if they 
have no other, which is frequently the cafe with the 
common people and fervants, who, in that warm cli- 
mate, little trouble themf{clves about clothes or the care 
of tltem. 

They have no partitions in their houfes; but, it may 
be affirmed, they have in many inflances more refined 
ideas of decency than ourfelves; and one, long a re- 
fident, {eruples not to declare, that he never faw any 
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appetite, hunger and thirft excepted, gratified in public. 
It is too true, that for the fake of gratifying our extraor- 
dinary curiofity, and to pleafe our brutes, they have ap- 
peared immodeft in the extreme. Yet they lay the 
charge wholly at our door, and fay that Englifhmen are 
aihamed of nothing, and that we have led them to public 
acts of indecency never before praétifted among them- 
felves. Jron here, more precious than gold, bears down 
every barrier of reftraint: honefty and modefty yield to 
the force of temptation. ‘ 5 oe 
ne Fee 
SKETCH OF THE CHARACTER 
OF THE 
LATE DR. WILLIAM ROBERTSOB, 
THE HISTORIAN. 
BY DR. ERSKINE, HIS COLLEAGUE AND FRIEND. 

| Yoel minds were natarally fo large and capacious 
I" as Dr. Robertfon’s ; or ftored, by fiudy, expe- 
rience, end obfervation, with fo rich furniture. His 
imagination was correét, his judgment found, his me- 
mory tenacious, his temper agreeable, his knowledge 
extenfive, and his acquaintance with the world and the 
heart of man very remarkable. 

Livelinefs of thought, clear and diftin&t conceptions, 
quick recolle€tion of ideas, and eafe in comparing or 
contrafting them, qualified him to bear fo wife, perti- 
nent, and entertaining a part in converfation, that he 
was often the fpirit and life of company. Yet, he knew 
too well the value of time, to wafte, in unprofitable 
vifits, hours which he could more honourably and ufe- 
fully employ: and he knew too well the decorums of 
his ftation and charaéter, to pleafe, by improper free- 
doms, the thoughtlefs and gay. Nor did he, in com- 
pany, pompoufly difpiay his learning, treat thofe of in- 
ferior genius with arrogant contempt, or introduce fub- 
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= in which he would have fhone unrivalled, and 
hers prefent could have taken no part. 

His {peeches in church courts, were admired by thofe 
whom they did not convince, and acquired and preferved 
him an influence over a majority in them, which none 
before him enjoyed: though his meafures were fome- 
times new, and warmly, and with great firength of ar- 
gument oppofed, both from the prefs and in the Gene- 
ral Affembly. To this influence, many caufes contri- 
buted. I mi ght, mention, befides, his t alents asa public 
fpeaker ; his firm adherence to the ve hen pr inciples 
of church policy, which he eariy ad: pred his fagacity 
in forming plans; his fteadinefs in ‘executing them ; 
his quick difcernment of whatever might hinder or pro- 
mote his defigns; his boldnefs in encountering difficul- 
in ; his aug of mind in improving every occafional 
adcaute ige 3 the widerhe with which, when he faw it 
neceflary he could make an honourable retreat ; and 
his fkill in ftating a vote, and feizing the favourable mo- 


ment for ending a debate, and urging a decifion. He 
guided and governed others, without feeming to affume 
any fuperiority over them : and fixed and firengthened 
his power, by often, in matters of form and expediency, 
preferring the opinions of thofe with whom he aéted 
to his own. “Wg former times, hardly any rofe up to 


{peak in the General Affembly, till called upon by the 
Moderator, unlefs men advanced in years, of high rank, 
or of eftablifhed characters. His example and influence 
encouraged voung men of abilities to take their thare of 
public bufinefs - “and thus deprived moderators of an 
engine for preventing caufes being fairly and impar- 
tiall y difcuffed. The power of ethers, who formerly 
had, in fome meafure, guided ecclefiaftical affairs, was 
derived from minifters of ftate, and expired with their 
fall. His remained unhurt amidft frequent changes of 
adminiftration, Great men in office were always ready 
to countenance him, to co-operate with him, and to 
avail themfelycs of his aid. But, he judged for himfelf, 
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and fcorned to be their flave ; or to fubmit to receive 
their inftru€tions. Hence his influence, not confined to 
men of mercenary views, extended to many of a free 
and independent fpirit, who fupported, becaufe they 
approved his meafures ; which others, from the fame 
independent fpirit, thought it their duty fteadily to op- 
pofe. 

Deliberate 1» forming his judgment, but, when 
formed, not eafily moved to renounce it, he fometimes 
viewed the altered plans of others with too fufpicious 
aneye. Hence, there were able and worthy men, of 
whom he expreffcd himfelf lefs favourably, and whofe 
Jatter appearances in church judicatories, he cenfured 
as inconfittent with principles which they had formerly 
profeffed : while they maintained, that the fyftem of 
managing church affairs was changed, not their opinions 
or conduct. Srill, however, keen and determined op- 
pofition to his fchemes of ecclefiaflical policy, nether 
extinguifhed his efteem, nor forfeited his friendly offices, 
when he faw oppontion carried on without rancour, 
and when he believed that it originated from confcience 
and principle, not from perfonal animofity, or envy, or 
ambition. 

In ftudy, or in bufinefs, he could ftrain every nerve, 
and endure long and difficult application. His minif- 
terial work, his office as principal of the college, and 
the many church affairs which he condu@ed, prevented 
not his allotting much of his time to literary refearches, 
and to preparing for the prefs the hiftorical works 
which have acquired him fo high and fo deferved repu- 
tation. Srrangers might naturally conclude, that he had 
no oth r bufinefs to interrupt or divert his attention 
from colleéting and arranging materials for his elabo- 
rate works, and clothing his narratives, defcriptions, 
and reflections, in language, where eafe, energy, and 
beauty, are equally confpicuous. 

Envy, though fometimes loud and liberal in extolling 
thofe whofe diftinguifhed honours were gained by at- 
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tainments after which fhe never afpired, rr de- 
preciates their merit, who, in the paths where the pur- 
fues fame, are her chiefand moft fuccefsful competitors. 
Our hiftorian, who needed not thefe low dithoneft 
tricks, for building his own reputation on the ruin of 
another’s, faw, acknow ledged, and admired, the beauties 
in the hiftories of a Hume, a Voltaire, and a Gibbon. 
Blinded by the excellencies, and overlooking the defeéts 
and-blemithes of their compofition, he even fometimes, 
in a manner too warm, and with too little referve, be- 
ftowed upon them that praife which their carelefs and 
partial reprefentations of faéts, and their unjuft and 
malevolent attacks on Chriftianity *, would have vin- 
dicated him in withholding. 

For feveral years before his death, he feldom wrote 
his fermons fully, or exaétly committed his older fer- 
mons to memory, though, had I not learned this from 
himfelf, I could not have fufpeéted it; fuch was the 
variety and fitnefs of his illuftrations, the accuracy of his 
method, and the propriety of his ftvle. His difcourfes 
from this place were to pisin, that the moft a 
might eafily underftand them, and yet, fo correét, th 
they could not incur their cen fure whofe tafte was 
more refined. He did not wander from his fubjeét, or 
handle it fuperficially, though he often improved inci- 
dental eeeurrences for the purpofes of edification. 
Sometimes he preached on the ev idence 2s of Chriftianity, 
or fome of its peculiar doétrines: but more frequently 
on the various duties of religion, on their difficulties, 
and on the helps for perform: ng them. His expofitory 
Jetures, though they might appear lets laboured than 


* Dr. Macqueeii’s Letters on Hume’s Hiftory, Dr. Finlay’s 
Vindication of the Sacred Books, Lord Hailes’s ani into 
the Secondary Caufes, which Mr. Gibbon afligned for the 
rapid Growth of Chriftianity ; contain clear proofs of this 
charge: not to mention Whitaker, and other able Englith 
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his fermons, were perhaps, more ufeful. In thofe on 
the Gofpels, Acts, and fome of the leffer epiftles, he ex- 
hibited a variety of charaéters, partly for caution, partly 
for imitation: reprefented in a ftriking light the proofs 
of Chriftiamrty, refulting from the infruétions, exhorta- 
tions, or miracles, which he explained. Few of his ex- 
pofitory leétures were heard with greater pleafure and 
profit, than thofe on the book of Proverbs. They ju- 
dicioufly deferibed the fnares and allurements by which 
error and vice deceive their yotaries, and prevent their 
hearkening to the counfels of heavenly wildom. They 
contained ‘exhortations, warnings, and reproofs, highly 
important to all, but peculiarly “neceffary to thofe en- 
tering on the journey of life. I regret that he feldom 
preached on paflages i in that book. Sermons on fubjeéts, 
which his fagacity, experience, and hiftorical knowledge, 
peculiarly qualified him for difcuffing, would have given 
him opportunity of a deeper fearch into the extent and 
ufefulnefs of religious and moral maxims, which, when 
expounding a large paflage of {eriprure, he could only 
hint. 

es from his earlieft to his lateft years, he des 
voted much time to thinking, to reading, and to com- 
ot aes yet, this did not four his temper, blunt his 
relith of focial and domeftic comforts, or unfit him for 
the common duties of life. To his family and friends, 
he was the di hight of their cheerful hours, and the 
foother and comforter of their forrows. They grate- 
fully remember what they once enjoyed in him, and 
deeply lament what they have now loft. May the ail- 
fuficient God be a friend to thofe, from whom a dear 
friend and acquaintance has been taken away, a father 
to the fatherle{s, a hufband to the widow, and the or- 
phan’s ftay ! 

His learning had no tin€ture of pedantry. Far from 
affecting to know what he was ignorant of, or vainly 
a!piring after univerial learning, he contined his ftudies 
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to branches of {cience, for which his genius beft quali- 
fied him, or which his fiation and office 1n life rendered 
neceflary. 

He enjoyed the bounties of Providence without run- 
ning into riot; was temperate without aulterity 5 cheer- 
ful without levity ; condefcending and affable, without 
meannefs ; and, in expence, neither fordid ner prodigal. 
He could feel an injury or affront, and yet bridle his 
paffion ; was grave, not fullen; fteady, not obftinate ; 
friendly, not officious; prudent and cautious, not 
timid. 

He bore the fevere and tedious diftrefs which iffued 
in his death, with remarkable patience and {ferenity, 
and with expreffions of gratitude to God, for the many 
comforts with which, for a long feries of years, he had 
been bleffed. Among thefe, he mentioned to me, with 
peculiar emotion, the tender affection of his wife and 
children ; their kind and fympathizing attention in his 
hours of languifhing and pain ; their ref{peétable cha- 
racters in life, and the comfortable fituation in which 
he left them. In one of his laft converfations with me, 
he expreffed his joy in reflecting, that his life on earth 
had not been altogether in vain; and his hopes, that, 
through the merits of Jefus, the God who had fo fig- 
nally profpered him in this world, would, in another, 
and better world, be his portion and happinefs, 
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OF THE 
CAVE OF FINGAL, OR AN-UA-VINE, 
IN THE ISLAND OF STAFFA. 


{Prom Faujas St. Fond’s Travels in England, Scotland, and 
the Hebrides. } 


HIS fuperb monument of a grand fubterraneous 
combuttion, the date of which has been loft in the 
lapfe of ages, prefents an appearance of order and re- 
gularity fo wonderful, that it is difficult for the coldeft 
obferver, and one of the leaft fenfible to the phoenome- 
na which relate to the convulfions of the globe, not to 
be fingularly aftonifhed by this prodigy, which may be 
confidered as a kind of natural palace. 

To fhelter myfelf from all critical obfervation on the 
emotions which [ experienced while contemplating the 
moft extraordinary of any cavern known, IJ fhall borrow 
the expreflions of him who firft defcribed it. Thofe 
who are acquainted with the charaéter of this illuftrious 
naturalift, Sir Jofeph Banks, will not be apt to accufe 
him of being liable to be hurried away by the force of a 
too ardent imagination ; but the fenfation which he felt 
at the view of this magnificent f{cene was fuch, that it 
was impoffible to efcape a degree of juft enthufiafm. 

“© The impatience which every body felt to fee the 
wonders we had heard fo largely defcribed, prevented 
our morning’s reft; every one was up and in motion 
before the break of day, and with the firft light arrived 
at the S. W. part of the ifland, the feat of the moft 
remarkabie pillars ; where we no fooner arrived than 
we were ftruck with a fcene of magnificence which 
exceeded our expe€tation, though formed as we thought 
upon the moft fanguine foundations: the whole of that 
end of the ifland, fupported by ranges of natural pillars, 
moftly above fifty feet high, ftanding in natural colo- 
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nades, according as the bays or points of lands formed 
themfelves ; upon a firm bafis of folid unformed rock, 
In a fhort time we arrived at the mouth of the cave, 
the moft magnificent, I fuppofe, that has ever been de- 
{cribed by travellers. 

“ The mind can hardly form an idea more magnifi- 
cent than fuch a {pace, fupported on each fide by ranges 
of columns, and roofed by the bottoms of thofe that have 
been broke off in order to form it; between the angles 
of which a vellow ftalagmitic matt ” has exuded, which 
ferves to define the angles precifely, and at the fame 
time vary the colour witha great deal of elegance; and 
to render it ftill more agreeable, the whole is lighted 
from without; fo that the fartheft extremity 1s very 
plainly feen from without, and the air within being 
agitated by the flux and reflux of the riepetdh is perfeétly 
dry and wholefome, free entirely from. the damp va- 
pours with which natural caverns in general abound,’ 

Let us alfo, for a moment, liften to Mr. Troii upon 
the fame fubject. 

“ How {pl endid,’’ fays this prelate, ‘ do the porticos 
of the ancients appear in our eyes, from the oftentatious 
magnificence of the defcriptions we have received of 
them, and with what admiration are we feized on feeing 
even the colonades of our modern edifices! But when 
we behold the cave of Fingal, formed by nature, in the 
ifle of Staffa, it is no longer poffible to make a compa- 
rifon, and we are forced to acknowledge that this piece 
of archite€ture, executed by nature, far furpaifes that 
of the Louvre, that of St. Peter at Rome, and even 
what remains of Palmira and Peftum, and all that the 
genius, the tafte, and the luxury of the Greeks, were 
ever capable of inventing *.”’ 

Such was the impre (lion made by the Cave of Fingal 
on Sir Jofeph Banks and on the bithop of Linckceping. 

I have feen many ancient volcanos, and | have given 





* Letters on Iccland, by Mr. Troil 
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defcriptions of feveral fuperb bafaltic caufeways and 
delightful caverns in the midft of lavas. But I have 
never found any thing which comes near this, or can 
bear any comparifon with it, either for the admirable 
regularity of the columns, the height of the arch, the 
fituation, the forms, the elegance of this produétion of 
nature, or its refemblance to the mafter-pieces of art : 
though this had no fhare in its conftruétion. It is, 
therefore, notat all furprifing that tradition fhould have 
made it the abode of a hero. 

This charming monument of nature is thirty-five 
feet wide at the entrance, fifty-fix feet high, and a hun- 
dred and forty feet long. 

The upright columns which compofe the frontif- 
piece, are of the moft perfe&t regularity. Their height 
to the beginning of the curvature is forty-five feet. 

The arch is compofed of two unequal fegments of a 
circle, which form a fort of natural pediment. 

The mafs which crowns, or rather which forms the 
roof, is twenty feet thick in the loweft part. It confifts 
of {mall prifms, more or lefs regular, inclining in all 
direétions, clofely united and cemented underneath and 
inthe joints with a yellowifh white calcareous matter, 
and fome zeolitic infiltrations, which give this fine 
ceiling the appearance of mofaic work. 

The fea reaches to the very extremity of the cave, 
It is fifteen feet deep at the mouth; and its waves, in- 
ceffantly agitated, beat with great noife againft the bot- 
tom and walls of the cavern, and every where break 
into foam. The light alfo penetrates through its whole 
length, diminifhing gradually inwards, and exhibiting 
the moft wonderful varieties of colour. 

The right fide of the entrance prefents, on its exte- 
rior part, a vaft amphitheatre, formed of different 
ranges of large truncated prifms, the top of which may 
be eafily walked along. Several of thefe prifms are 
jointed, that is, concave on the one fide, and convex on 
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the other; and fome of them are divided by fimple 
tran{verfe interfections *. 

Thefe prifms, confifting of a very durable and pure 
black bafaltes, are from one to three feet in diameter. 
Their forms are triangular, tetrahedial, pentagonal, and 
hexagonal ; and fome of them have feven or eight fides, 
I faw feveral large prifms on the truncatures of which 
are diftinétly traced the outlines of a number of fmaller 
prifms ; that is, thefe prifms are formed of a bafaltes, 
which has a tendency to fubdivide itfelf likewife into 
prifms. I had before obferved the fame phenomenon 
in the bafaltic prifms of Vivarais. 

The cave can be entered only by proceeding along 
the platform on the right fide, which 1 have mentioned 
above. But the way grows very narrow and difficult 
as it advances; for this fort of interior gallery, raifed 
about fifteen feet above the level of the fea, is formed 
entirely of truncated perpendicular prifms of a great or 
lefs height, between which confiderable addrefs is ne- 
ceffary to choofe one’s fteps, the paflages being fome- 
times fo ftrait and fo flippery, owing to the droppings 
from the roof, that 1 took the very prudent refolution, 
fuggefted by our two guides, to proceed barefooted, and 
to take advantage of their affiftance, efpecially in a par- 
ticular place, where I had room only to plant one foot, 
whilft I clung with my right hand to a large prifm to 
fupport myfelf, and held the hand of one of the guides 
by the other. This difficult operation took place at 
the darkeft part of the cave ; and one half of the body 
was at the time fufpended over an abyfs, where the fea 
dafhed itfelf into a cloud of foam. 


* Sir Jofeph Banks’s draughtf{man, very good and accurate 
in other refpects, has fubftituted, probably to give greater 
effect to the cave, large maffes of {tone irregularly piled on 
each other, on the right fide of the kind of amphitheatre, 
which ferves as a bafis to that part of the grove, But there 
is in reality nothing there except columns. 
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I was defirous of penetrating to the fartheft extre- 
mity, and I accomplifhed my purpofe, though not with- 
out confiderable difficulty and danger. 1, more than 
once, found my attention diftraéted from the obferva- 
tis which I was happy to have an opportunity of 
making, to the thought of how I fhould get. back 
again. 

7? I drew near to the bottom of the cave, the bold 
balcony, on which I walked, expanded into a large 
floping fpace compofed of thoufands of broken vertical 
columns. The bottom was bounded by a compaét 
range of pillars of an unequal height, and refembling 
the front of an organ. 

It is worthy of remark, that at the time when Mr. 
Troil vifited the cave, the fea, byone of thofe uncom- 
mon chances which do not happen once in ten years, 
was fo calm that it permitted him to enter with a 
boat. 

“ At the very bottom of the cave,’ fays Mr. Troil, 
“and a little above the furface of the water, there is a 
kind of fmall cave which fends forth a very agreeable 
noife every time that the water rufhes into it *.”’ 

As the fea was far from being completely ftill, when 
I vifited it, 1 heard a noife of a very different nature 
every time that the waves, in rapid fucceffion, broke 
againft its bottom. This found refembled that which 
is produced by ftriking (a large hard body with great 
weight and force againft another hard body in a fubter- 
rancous cavity. The fhock was fo violent that it was 
heard at fome diftance, and the whole cavern feemed 
to fhake with it. Being clofe to the place whence the 
found iffued, and where the water is not fo deep upon 
the retreat of the wave, I endeavoured to difcover the 
caufe of this terrible collifion. I fcon obferved, that, 
a little below the bafis which fupported the organ- 
fronted colonade, there was an aperture which formed 


* Letters on Iceland. 


Aaz the 
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the outlet of a hollow, or perhaps a fmall cave. It was 
impoffible to penetrate into this cavity, but it may be 
prefumed that the tremendous noife was occafioned by 
a broken rock, driven by the violent impetuofity of the 
furge againft its fides. By the boiling motion of the 
water, however, in the fame place, it is evident that 
there are feveral other {mall paffages, through which it 
iffues, after rufhing into the principal aperture in a 
mafs. It is therefore not impoffible, when the fea is 
not fufficiently agitated, to put the emprifoned rock in 
motion, that the air, ftrongly compreffed by the weight 
of the water, which is in inceffant filu€tuation, fhould, 
on rufhing out by the fmall lateral paffages, produce a 
particular ftrange found. It might then be truly re- 
garded as an organ created by the hand of nature; and 
this circumftance would fully explain why the ancient 
and real name of this cave in the Erfe language is, The 
Melodious Cave. 

Sir Jofeph Banks, in the defcription which he has 
given us of the cave of Staffa, fays, that ** between the 
angles a yellow ftalagmitic matter has exuded, which 
feemed to define the angles precifely.’” That is true, 
but the learned naturalift has not told us the nature of 
this yellowith matter. 

Mr. Troil mentions it alfo: he fays, that ‘ the co. 
lour of the columns is a dark grey ; but that the joints 
are filled with a quartrofe ftalaétites, which diftinétly 
marks the feparation of the columns, and which, by the 
variety of its tints, has the moft agreeable effect on the 
eye.’’ There is certainly an error here with regard to 
the fubftance. On breaking off feveral pieces of it, 
which it is not very eafy to do, owing to the height of 
the vault, 1 found that it was nothing but a calcareous 
matter coloured by the decompofition of the iron of the 
lava, and intermixed with a little argillaceous earth. 
This ftalaétites has alfo very little adhefion, and is, in 
general, of an earthy nature. In feveral of the prifms 

I found fome globules of zeolites, but in very fmall 
quantity. 
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quantity. 1 alfo broke off from between two prifms, 
which were fo apart as to admit of introducing my 
hand, an incruftation in which the white and tranf- 
parent zeolites was formed into very perfect {mall cu - 
bical cryftals, feveral of which were coloured red by the 
ferruginous lime arifing from the decompofition of the 
lava. But I muft repeat, that zeolites is very rare in 
this cave, and having myfelf broken off all the fpeci- 
mens that I was able to fee, I doubt whether thofe who 
may vifit the place after me will find any quantity of 
it. 
DIMENSIONS OF THE CAVE OF FINGAL. 


Breadth of the entrance, taken at the mouth and at the 
level of the fea, thirty-five feet. 

Height from the level of the fea tothe pitch of the arch, 
fifty-fix feet. 

Depth of the fea, oppofite to the entrance, and twelve 
feet diftant from it, at noon of the 27th of September, 
fifteen feet. 

Thicknefs of the roof meafured from the pitch of the 
arch without to its higheft part, twenty feet. 

Interior length of the cave from the entrance to the ex- 
tremity, one hundred and forty feet. 

Height of the talleft columns on the right fide of the 
entrance, forty-five feet. 

Depth of the fea in the interior part of the cave, ten 
feet nine inches; in fome places eight feet, and 

towards the bottom fomewhat lefs. 


= ane ee = 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE MONTHLY VISITOR, 


SIR, 
N looking over fome old papers which lately fell into 
my hands, I found: a {mall MS. pamphlet, con- 
taining fhort extraéts, fome in Latin and fome in Eng- 
lith, from certain writers who flourifhed in this country 
foon after the revival of letters in Europe. One fet of 
Bé% thefe 
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thefe extracts has this title, “Good Language, gathered 
out of Sir Philip Sidney’s Arcadia.’’ This was a work 
as celebrated as its author, who was at once the delight 
and the ornament of the Englith court, in the reign of 
Elizabeth. He is defcribed, by the writers of that age, 
as the moft perfeét model of an accomplifhed gentleman, 
that could be formed even by the luxuriant imagina- 
tion of poetry or fiétion. Virtuous conduét, polite 
converfation, heroic valour, and elegant erudition, were 
all united in Sir Philip Sidney. 

As there appears to me great beauty in feveral of the 
paffages which are taken in the MS. from this once 
celebrated work, I have feleéted fome of them, by 
which, if inferted in your entertaining Repofity, I doubt 
not many of your readers will be as much pleafed as I 
have been. True poetry is always the fame, for it has 
its foundation in nature, and its f{pirit will evince itfelf 
in whatever garb it may be dreffled. I never faw the 
Arcadia, but from the fpecimens here given, I fhould 
hardly hefitate in pronouncing it a pro/e poem, if 1 may 
be allowed fuch an expreffion. 

Some of the defcriptions, and the manner of delivering 
fome of the fentiments, undoubtedly favour of the con- 
ceit and quaintnefs which charaéterized that age of 
Englith literature ; but ftill there is, even in the mof 
far-fetched of the thoughts, fuch a general propriety of 
fimile, and fuch a delicacy of idea, as prove them to be 
the production of a well-informed, elegant, tender, and 
I think, I may fafely add, virtuous mind. 

If you can fpare room for what I have now fent, and 
think they will be acceptable to your readers, my MSS. 
will furnifh two or three papers more, and | fhall find 
pleafure in tranfcribing them for the ufe of the MoONTH- 
Ly VISITOR. 

I an, fir, 
Your conftant Reader, 


Sidbury Vale, RUSTICUS. 


Devon, 











Se 
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EXTRACTS 
FROM 
SIR PHILIP SIDNEY’s ARCADIA. 


FROM THE FIRST BOOK. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE SPRING. 


When the earth begins to put on new apparel again 
the approach of her lover; and that the fun, running 
a moft even courfe, becomes an indifferent arbiter be- 
tween day and night. 








OF A LADY. 

Certainly, her eyclids are more pleafant to behold 
than two white kids climbing up a fair tree, browfing 
on his tendereft branches ; and yet are they nothing to 
compare with the day-fhining ftars contained in them. 
Her breath is more fweet than a gentle fouth-weft 
wind, which comes creeping over flowery fields, and 
fhadowed waters in the extreme heat of fummer, yet 
this is nothing compared to the honey- flowing {peecn 
which that breath doth carry. 





OF A SEA-FIGHT. 

Their blood did as ’twere fill the wrinkles of the 
fea’s vifage, which, it feemed, the fea would not wath 
away, that it might witnefs, it is not alway’ his fault 
when we condemn his cruelty. 





OF A HERO IN A SHIP. 
He fat as on horfeback upon the maft, while his hair 
was ftirred up and down with the wind, which feemed 


to have a {port to play with it; as the fea alfo had ta 
kifs his feet. 


DESCRIP - 
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DESCRIPTION OF A PLEASANT COUNTRY. 

There were hills which garnifhed their proud heights 
with ftately trees; humble vallies whofe bafe eftate 
feemed comforted with the refrething of filver rivers: 
meadows enamelled with all forts of eye-pleafing flow- 
ers: thickets, which being lined with moft pleafant 
fhade, were witneffed fotoo, by the cheerful difpofition 
of many well tuned birds: rich paftures ftored with 
fheep, feeding with fober fecurity, while the pretty 
lambs, with bleating oratory, craved the dams comfort, 
Here, a fuepherd boy piping as though he fhould never 
be old; there, a young fhepherdefs knitting, and withal 
finging, and it feemed that her voice comforted her 
hands to work, and her hands beat time to her voice’s 
mufic. 

ewee——- OF A FAIR LADY. 


That which made her fairnefs much the fairer was, 
that it was but a fair ambaffador toa fairer mind. 

They loved indeed, though for a while (hope’s wings 
being. cut off) the fire thereof was blown by the bellows 
of defpair. 


He banifhed both fleep and food as enemies to that 
mourning which his paffion perfuaded him was but 
reafonable. 

When the fix captains returned again into the field, 
there appeared in them a new life of refolution, as if 
he had been the root out of which, as into branches, 
their courage had fprung. 


The chief parter of the night, which with her black 
arms pulled the combatants the one from the other. 

I fhould efteem my houfe more bleffed than a temple 
of the Gods, had it once received you. 


OF A FAIR AND VALIANT MAN. 
As if nature had miftaken her work, he had a man’s 
heart ina Cupid’s body. Ali that beheld him, made 
; their 
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their eyes quick meffengers to their minds of his 
beauty. 


As the went to the temple to be married, her eyes 
themfelves feemed a temple wherein love and beauty 
were married ; her cheeks blufhiag, and withal when 
fhe was {poke unto, a little fmiling, were like rofes when 
their leaves are with a little breath ftirred. 

Eagles fly alone, and they are but fheep which always 
herd together. 

About the time when the candles begin to inherit the 
fun’s office. 


We ought to reverence old age, whofe heavinefs, if 
it weigh down the frail and flefhly balance, it as much 
lifts up the noble and fpiritual part. 


Love fhould not be fo fuperficial as to go no further 
than the fkin. 


The freth and delightful brooks fo flowly flide away, 
as loth to leave the company of fo many things united 
in perfeétion ; and with a fweet murmur they lament 
their forced departure. 

A pleafant valley there was, of either fide of which 
high hills lifted up their beetle brows, as if they would 
overlook the pleafantnefs of their under profpect. 

They lay down by the murmuring mufic of certain 
waters, which fpouted out of the fide of the hills, and in 
the bottom of the valley, made of many fprings a pretty 
brook, like a commonwealth of many families. ° 

A clofe arbour of trees, whofe branches fo lovingly 
interlaced one the other, that it could refift the ftrongeft 
violence of eye-fight. 


A FAIR LADY UNDER THE CUSTODY OF AN 
UGLY FELLOW. 


O! only pearl, that fo vile an oyfter fhould keep 
thee. 


Pardon 
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Pardon my boldnefs in afking your country, for it is 
out of adefire to know, what is the neft out of which 
fuch birds do fly. 

Her breafts fweetly rofe up, like two fair mountains ° 
in the pleafant vale of Tempe. 


A FAIR LADY. 

The ornament of the earth, the model of heaven, the 
triumph of nature, the life of beauty, the queen of 
love. 

Her hair (alas! too poor a word, why fhould I not 
rather call them her beams ?}) was drawn up into a net 
able to have caught Jupiter when he was in the form 
of an eagle. 

Then methought the lilies grew pale for envy, the 
rofes blufhed to fce fweeter rofes in her cheeks: the 
apples, methought, fell down from the trees to do ho- 
mage to the apples of her breafts. She blufhed like a 
fair morning in May. 

I think Cupid headed his arrows with my misfortunes. 

A little river, which for the moifture it beftowed 
upon the roots of fome flourifhing trees, was rewarded 
with their fhadow. 

In her face was fo much beauty expreffed, as if the 
had nor been known, fome would rather have judged it 
the painter’s exercife, to fhew what he could do, than 
the counterfeiting of any living pattern. 

In her every thing was goodly and ftately, yet fo that 
it might feem that great mindednefs was but the ancient 
bearer to humblenefs. 

The day had confumed well nigh the half his allow- 
ance of light. 

The fun, like a noble hart, began to fhew his greateft 
countenance in his loweft eftate. 

The night, meafured by the fhort ell of fleep, was 
foon paffed over, and the next morning had given the 
watchful ftars leave to take their reft. 

His 
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His armour was of fo old a fafhion that it did very 
well feem a monument of his grandfather’s courage. 


Beafts only can difcern beauty; and let them be in 
the roll of beafts that do not honour it. 


It was, indeed, a piain of delight, for through the 
midft of it there ran a {weet brook which did both hold 
the eye open with her azure ftreams, and yet feek to 
clofe the eye with the purling noife it made upon the 
pebble ftones it ran over: the field itfelf, being fet in 
fome places with rofes, which added fuch a ruddy fhow 
unto it, as though it were bafhful at its own beauty. 

He took her by the hand, and with burning kiffes fer 
it clofe to his lips, as if it fhould ftand there, like a hand 
in the margin of a book, to note fome faying worthy to 
be marked. She ftood quaking like the partridge on 
which the hawk is juft ready to feize. 

Her blood durft not yet come to her face to take away 
the name of palenefs from her moft pure whitenefs. 

It was eafy to be feen the con ftruétion of their fpeeches 
might beft be made by the grammar rules of affection. 

The nightingale fings feldom, the pye ftill chatters; 
the wood cries moft before it be thoroughly kindled; 
and deep wounds bleed inward. Shallow brooks mur- 
mur moit, deep ones flide away in filence. 

Love is better than a pair of fpectacles to make every 
thing feem great that is feen through it. 

(To be concluded in our next.} 








THE DRAMA. 


DRURY-LANE. 
HIS theatre finithed its career towards the clofe of 
the laft month with an addrefs, which is ufually 
delivered on fuch occafions. A pertinent reference was 
made 
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made to the fuccefs of the feafon, particularly the popu- 
larity of PrzArRxo, which feems to have been received 
with an unparalleled degree of approbation. The me- 
rits of the re{peétive a€tors alfo are deferving of parti. 
cular mention, efpecially Mr. Kembie and Mrs. Siddons, 
whofe talents have excited univerfal admiration. The 
theatre of Drury Lane, after the fummer rece(s, will, 
no doubt, open with freth attradtions, and will bring 
forward fome new pieces which fhall demand and de- 
ferve the attention of the public. 


Ne 


HAY-MARKET THEATRE. 


Juvy 13. A mufical entertainment, called the Cafle 
of Sorrento, was performed here this evenmg. The 
piece is taken from the French comic opera, in one aét, 
of Le Prifonnier, or La Refemblance. 

The fcene Jies at Sorrento, near Naples, and the plot 
arifes from a prifoner in the caftle finding a concealed 


paffage to an adjoining houfe, and perfonating, by that 
means, a double charaéter. The ftrong refemblance 
that exifts between both charaéters, occafions fome em- 
barrafiment of a lively nature, and the piece *clofes with 
a fatisfeétory explanation. 

The entertainment has been adapted to our ftage with 
judgment, and conveys a degree of intereft, of which the 
original, with all its eccentricities, is not poffeffed. Ie 
is particularly enlivened by the introduétion of an Irith- 
man in the part of the Governor of the Caftle, which 
produced a very humorous effect. 

We admired the dialogue, which was chara¢terized 
by many appropriate excellencies; and the mufic by 
Atwood, poffeffes great merit. Every part, indeed, of 
this new entertainment, contributed to our amufement 
by its fprightlinefs and variety. 











THE 


PARNASSTIAN GARLAND, 


FOR JULY, 1799. 








TO ROSARIO. 


H! why, my Rofario, in forrow ftill languihh ; 
Why think thy Matilda is falfe and unkind 2 
Still pining in fecret, a prey to fad anguifh, 
I figh for my cottage, and thee left behind : 
Though doom’d yet to dwell ’midft the haunts of gay 
fplendour, 
Their pleafure, alas! are no pleafures to me ; 
For all thefe bright fcenes would I gladly furrender 
To ftray thro’ the vallies, with love and with thee,’ 


Tho’ plac’d in the halls where gay mirth is abounding, 
Where the glances of rapture beam quick in each eye; 
Tho’ through the wide arches loud mufic is founding, 
For the joys that are paft my fond breaft heaves a figh: 
The fhepherd’s foft pipe, as he’s homeward advancing, 
Kind memory brings once again to my ear; 
The laffes fo blythe, on the village green dancing, 
Once more I behold, and I drop a fad tear. 


Still, till I remember with pleafing emotion, 
When joyfully leaving the couch of repofe, 
I wander’d with thee on the fhores of the ocean, 
Till the fun, deck’d in gold, from its bofom arofe ; 
The lark’s gentle warblings to heav’n afcending, 
The dew on the flow’rets, the bloom of the grove, 
The beauties of nature harmonioufly blending, 
Awaken’d to gratitude, wonder and love, 


Vor. VII. Bb 
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How fhort was the term that our happinefs lafted ! 
Ye moments of pleafure too foon were ye o’er! 

The bloffoms of hope were by avarice blafted, 
Tt fent me afar from my own native fhore, 

I was doom’d by a parent unkind, unrelenting, 
In fecret to bid to my cottage farewell ; 

He knew that I lov’d you, and yet unrepenting, 
For gold, fordid gold, he Matilda could fell. 


But now left in age and in forrow to wither, 
A prey to difeafe, and flow wafting pain, 
In anguifh he mourns that he banifh’d me hither, 
And fighs to behold his Matilda again. 
On the wings of fond love I will hafte to his dwelling, 
And peace to his bofom will feck to reftore, 
Then the clouds of thy grief, my Rofario, difpelling, 
Thy conftant Matilda will leave thee no more, 
SOPHIA, 


St ET ERR 


THE GRASSHOPPER AND THE ANT. 
A FABLE. 


GRASSHOPPER, gay, flighty, vain, 
Laugh’d free at thofe that toil’d for gain, 
Defpis’d their thrifty, frugal ways, 
And, idly, fung away his days; 
Nor thought how foon the fummer’s fun 
Would yield to autumn’s fable gloom ; 
That autumn’s gloom to winter yields, 
Who robs the groves and ftrips the fields. 
Carelefs he rov’d the fummer through, 
At laft ftern winter came in view, 
Array’d in ftorms, a favage hoft 
Of hail and winds, and fnow and froft. 
Each wily infect, that had ftor’d 
A treafur’d heap, now fought his hoard, 
And fpread with joy his frugal board; 
But this poor, filly, trifling finner, 
Had nought to furnifh e’en a dinner ; 
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Into an oak, hollow and old, 
He crept for thelter from the cold. 
Near to his cell there dwelt an ant, 
Whofe numerous race were fav’d from want, 
By induftrious toil and prudent care, 
With which fhe had fav’d their winter’s fare. 
Oft would fhe tell her footy brood, 
To ufe with care their hard-earn’d food :— 
“ Think, children,” fhe would fay, “ in need 
“ A friend in ftore is a fiiend indeed ; 
“ Remember, ere you wafte one grain, 
“ That winter holds his iron reign.” 
Silent the grafshopper furvey’d 
The wondrous ftores the ant had made, 
And thought that he, perhaps, might win her, 
To give one ftarving wretch a dinner; 
He watch’d his time, the meal was 1eady, 
Thus faintly chirped he to the lady :— 
“‘ Grave miftrefs ant, whom all agree 
“ To grace with wifdom’s fovereignty ; 
“ For man, ityled lord of earth and fea, 
“¢ Leffons of wifdom takes from thee ; 
“€ And fure you need not to be told 
“ That hunger’s tharp and winter’s cold; 
“ From your well-furnifh’d, healthful board, 
“ In pity, one fmall grain afford: 
‘* My fimple boon with {peed fupply, 
*¢ Or at your feet 1 faint and die.” 
“ Friend,” faid the ant, grave and fevere, 
“ How came you begging, trembling here? 
“ How {pent you all the fummer long, 
“In filly dance and idle fong, 
“¢ And laugh’d at all our toiling brood, 
“ Who fought with care their winter’s food > 
“Go! you poor, filly, trifling creature ! 
“Go! fatisfy the wants of nature ; 
“ But then depart, left it be faid 
“« A pifmire has an idler fed ; 
“ That dire reproach would ftain my pride, 
And ants, with {corn, the deed deride.”’ 
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The humbl’d grafshopper departed, 
Under the lath of truth he fmarted ; 
He fought the fields, but all was drear, 
For winter reign’d unrival’d there : 

In fad defpair, with heavy fighs, 
Around he caft his anxious eyes ; 

In vain, alas! for food he tried, 

No fingle blade the fields fupply’d. 
Weary and cold, with woes opprefs’d, 
Half famifh’d, down he fank to reft ; 
But e’re he dy’d, in plaintive tones 

He thus his former folly moans :— 

«* From my example may my race 

“ No more their time in pleafure waftey 
* But learn, ere winter ftern and cold, 
« Shall tell the waning feafon’s old, 

*¢ To treafure up a frugal hoard, 

‘¢ For time once loft is ne’er reftor’d,”* 
And, reader, if in age or youth, 

You love the fober voice of truth, 

No doubt your judgment will unfold 
The moral of the tale I’ve told, 

If not—I’]i quote an anciént fage, 

“ Lay up in youth for want and age.” 
And this remember, while you live, 
Thofe that ne’er fave can never give. 


Tfleworth, 


eS 
ON A FINE SUMMER’s EVENING. 
ADDRESSED TO A FRIEND. 


A. K. 


AD I great Shakefpeare’s powers, I then might 


paint 
The various beauties that compofe this fcene; 
But feeble are my powers and faint, 
And ill adapted for fo high a theme. 


Yet will I try in humble verfe to thow 

The charms which nature here prefents to view; 
The lowing herds as homeward ftill they go; 
All bid, in fancy’s ear, the day adicu. 
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The weary lab’rer, now his tafk is o’er, 
Cheerful and happy to his cot returns, 

Pleas’d to behold its much-lov’d fcenes once more ; 
For this, with gratitude, his bofum burns. 





The fun, the glorious fource of light and heat, 
Is finking, full of majefty, to reft, 

His beams, though fainter far, yet feem replete 
With beauty, as they ttreak with gold the weft. 


Now Philomela tunes her little throat, 
And tells, in ftrains moft {weet, her plaintive tale; 
Echo, well-pleas’d, refounds th’ enchanting note 
Through fields and woods, o’er many a hill and dale. 


The gentle breeze that fearcely feems to blow, 
Is emblematic of a mind ferene; 

May voui’s, my friend, no ftorms of forrow know, 
But itil), unrufli’d, glide life’s paffing ftream. 

Oh! may we, as we contemplating itand, 
Admiring nature, rife to that bleit fource 

From whofe ali-bounteous, all-fuftaining hand, 
’Twas firit deriv’d, and itill maintains its courfe. 


Great Portland Street. EMMA. 
| ened YU 
A SUMMER EVENING’s WALK 
; OW cold the heart that can, unmov’d, furvey 
Thofe rapturous fcenes, where all scound confpire 


i‘ o calm the foul, to foothe the troubled breatt, 
And lull each jarring paffion to repofe ! 

How {weet to breathe the pure falubrious air, 

And talte the frethnefs of the evening breeze, 

With health and fragrance fraught! delicious treat! 
Superior far to all the fplendid pomp 

And em ipty joys of fafhionable life : 

The init may ere, at leifure, contemplate 

The wondrous works of all-creating power, 

That with fuch various beauties has adorn’d 

This lower world, and ftrew'd our path with flowers 
Ilere nature has beflow'd her choice i fweate, 
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And open’d all her variegated ftores, 
Sweet rural folitude! the fav’rite haunt 

Of meditation, and of thought profound ; 
Here we may roam at large, and uncontroul’d, 
Indulge the nobleft feelings of the mind, 
And wake devotion in the languid breatft ; 
Here we may learn to foar above the world, 
And raife our minds to the great caufe of all! 


Maidftone. ANNETTA. 
ren ee 


ON THE MISERIES OF HUMAN LIFE. 


HILST man in this imperfect ftate 
Of being is confin’d, 
What pains afflail the outward frame, 
What forrows vex his mind. 


Of all the various ftates of life, 
Not one can “{fcape diftrefs ; 
The utmoft in the reach of man, 
But makes his grief the lefs. 


Of poverty, the num’rous ills 
Will be by all confeft ; 

Fatiguing labour, fcanty meals, 
And few the hours of reft, 


Nor are the rich exempt from care 
But in the gen’ral plan, 

Receive their deftin’d fhare of woe, 
Th’ appointed lot of man. 


? 


How oft from difappointed fchemes 
Does anguifh keen arife > 

How oft fevere misfortunes force 
The ftreams from humid eyes ? 


Negleéting friends, injurious foes, 


Embitter human life ; 
Oft is th’ inoffenfive mind 
Compell’d to join in ftrife, 
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By death depriv’d of deareft friends, 
How wretched is the mind ! 
We {carce refrain from murim’ring then 
That we are left behind. 
But oh! thou great, thou juft Supreme ! 
Thou Source of life'and light! 
All things exifling by thy will, 
“ Whatever isy is right.” 
A. Maidfione. R. ALLCHIN, 
<r Pe — 


ON LEAVING MY NATIVE HOME. 
A DIEU ye happy groves, where once I fpent 


My youthful days in peace and fweet content! 
Twas in a vale, clofe by aneighbouring wood, 

In humble form the peaceful cottage ttood, 

Where I did lead, free from the noife and firife 

Of city pomp, a happy country life ; 

At eve, retir’d, with eager hand I took, 

From ’midft my fmall colleétion fome choice book, 

Where in a row were feated, round the fire, 

Our ruftic family and aged fire ; 

To them Id read, or tell of foreign news, 

Voyage or travel read, which ere they chofe, 

Or {acred author, to increafe our ftore 

Of fcripture knowledge, or of days of yore ; 
Sometimes my flute would entertain a friend, 

While we our happy hours in mirth did fpend ; 
Sometimes I to a neighbour’s houfe would ftray, 

In friendly chat we’d pafs the hours away— 

Ah! many atime at Chriftmas have I fpent 

The ev’ning there in rural merriment, 





The flowing can, with fmiles was handed roundy 

And many a fong, with mufic, did refound ; 

But now thofe pleafing fcenes of life are o’er, 

That time is gone, to be recall’d no more ! 
Ditchling, 1. SADLER, 
Suffex. 
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OLD THOMAS, THE MAN OF THE HILL. 


BY A YOUTH OF FOURTEEN, 


HERE the hoarfe fcreeching vulture his notes 
doth refound, 
By the fide of yon murm’ring rill, 
Liv’d a man, who enamour’d of fcience profound, 
Left the town, where all vice and all riot is found, 
And retir’d to yon dreary hill. 


At midnight’s dread hour his way he doth fteer 
Near the wood that leads by the fea coait, 

At that horrible hour, naught elfe could we hear, 

From each honeit ruftic, all trembling with fear, 
But a goblin! a devil! aghoft ! 


His afpeé&t ! his manfion! what race he hath run, 
To defcribe far furpaffes my fkill, 
But when e’er he appear’d, babes affrighted have 
clung 
To their mothers, in hopes by that means for to fhun, 


Old Thomas, the Man of the Hiil. 


But invet’rate old age him full forely hath tried, 
And misfortunes, he bore them not ill— 

He fhook with the palfy ! he fhudd’red ! he died! 

And each feeling trav’ler, in pafling hath figh’d— 
** Poor Thomas, the Man of the Hill !’’ 


Goodman’s Fields. A. WILTON, 
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SONNET TO SUPERSTITION. 
W ONSTER dark, of vifions dread, 


A Born of guilt, of ign’rance bred; 
Fearing God as fierce and fell, 
Self-condemning fiend of hell ; 

Foe to truth, by error led, 

Bigot rage to falfhood wed; 

Quit, O quit thy dreary cell, 

View the light—with reafon dwell, 
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Works of knowledge learn to trace, 
And to wifdom’s fimple grace, \ 
Let proud prejudice give place. J 
In religion, void of gloom, > 
Faith with charity doth bloom, s 
Hope, on mercy, retts its doom. 


rith April, 1799. M, 
+ ———— 
THE EMIGRANT, 
A SONNET. 
WRITTEN IN KENSINGTON GARDENS, 


HILE now amid thefe rural walks I ftray, 
And court that peace of mind fo long un- 
known ; 

I ponder o’er that time when hope has fhone 
With f{plendour, dazzling thro’ the live long day. 
I then had home, and then was ever gay.— 

Alas! how unavailing is my moan! 

Far from my country and my friends away. 
And yet I {ee the crimfon banner fpread, 

And yet I hear the hoftile weapons roar— 

Oh! muft I never tread my native fhore ; 
Perhaps my friends are number’d with the dead—~ 
Oh! that my conflict with this life was o’er, 
For fure this wAR will never, never ceafe, 
And in the grave a/one fhall I find peace. 





ORLANDO, 
a ——— 


LINES ; 


In Anfwer to thofe addreffed io me by Mr. F. Davies, 
in the laff VisiToR. 


OW fweet the mufe that wakes the tuneful lyre 

To footh diftrefs, and raife the fainting heart ; 

With peace the woe-fraught bofom to infpire, 
And charm the pangs of care with fyren art. 
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But ah ! no paffing ill, no tranfient grief, 

In cheerlefs gloom inwraps my fuff’ring foul; 
Too long has real woe expell’d relief, 

For friendfhip’s power its influence to controul. 


Yet while within this woe-enfeebled frame 
One gleam of life remains, thy mem’ry dear 

My foul fhall hold, and blefs the hallow’d flame 
Which burns, unquench’d, by mis’ry’s ceafelefs tear, 


Alas! how many friends (deceitful found) 

Have {mil’d with fortune, e’er that tear was known ; 
But ah! how many have with fortune frown’d, 

And fled, unmov’d by forrows not their own, 


Oh! be it thine that calm content to know, 
With which this bofom ne’er can be impreft ; 
Or if unhappy man muft tafte of woe, 
That fortitude thou dictat’ft to my breaft, 


July 10) 1799. T. GENT. 


a ERR ar eae 


LINES 


Addrefedto Mrs. G. Tayior, Priory, occafoned 
by her rebuking the Author for Inattention. 


HEN Angelina breath'd the mild rebuke, 
A foft’ning {weetnefs play’d o’er every look; 

So gently fell each accent from her tongue, 
It feem’d a facred vefper fweetly fung ; 
Enchantment, not conviction’s hand fevere, 
Wip’d from th’ offending eye the confcious tear, 
While purer fouls, by no wrong impulfe driv’n, 
Might have offended, to be thus forgiv’n. 
LEONARD®, 


Ditecara 
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Literarp Revictv, 





Memoirs of the Life of Charles Macklin, E/q. princi- 
pally compiled from his own Papers and Memoran- 
dums, which contain his Criticifms on and Charafers 
and Anecdotes of Betterton, Booth, Wilks, Cibber, 
Garrick, Barry, Moffip, Sheridan, Foote, Quin, and 
moft of his Contemporaries, together with his valuable 
Obferva ‘tons on the Drama, on the Science of adiing, 
and on various other Subje&ts. The Whole forming 
a comprehenfive but fuccin& Hiftory of the Stage, 
which includes a Period of One hundred Years. By 
Fames Thomas Kirkman, of the Honourable Society 
of Lincoln’s Inn. Two Volumes. Lackington. 14s. 


beer the length of this title page the reader will 
expeét an unufual variety of contents, nor will he 
be difappointed. A wide furvey is taken both of men 
and manners. The theatre, in its feveral departments, 
paffes beneath our review ; and numerous anecdotes 
are brought forward illuftrative of certain perfons who 
aéted their parts on this tranfitory ftage with no com- 
non celebrity. We have read the volume, therefore, 
with pleafure, and our readers will reap from its perufal 
much entertainment. 

From this work, it appears, that Mr. Macklin was 
born about two months previous to the battle of the 
Boyne, which took place in the year 1690, fo that when 
he died he was upwards of one hundred years old! He, 
himfelf, ufed to fay, that he came into the world the 
laft year of the laft century; be this as it may, he was 
certainly 
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certainly a very old man at his deceafe, July 11, 1797. 
He had feen a wide extent of human changes, and of 
the ordinary viciffitudes of mortality had himfelf expe- 
rienced no fmall portion. His charaéter is well known, 
and for feveral years paft he has been denominated the 
Father of the Stage. Upon this account he has been 
regarded with efteem and veneration. The lovers of 
the drama have looked up to him with reverence, and 
at his death every proper token of refpeét was paid to 
his memory. 

Our limits will not permit us to enter minutely into 
the contents of this work. We muft, however, remark, 
that throughout it has, in too great a degree, the air of 
a panegyric, The biographer, indeed, is allowed, like 
the painter, to flatter, though an exact likenefs is re- 
quired. Inone place, Mr. Kirkman fays, that * Mr. 
“ Macklin was never fenfible that he had occafion to 
“* blujh at any part of his conduét.”” Surely this writer 
muft be grotsly miftaken. The numerous immoralities 
of which Mr, Macklin was guilty are forgotten ; and 
the unfortunate bufinefs of his killing a fellow player, by 
running a ftick into his eye, is a circumftance that can 
never be buried in an entire oblivion. It is true Mr. 
Macklin was tried for it at the Old Bailey, 1735, and 
acquitted. But a man endowed with any fenfibility 
would have never forgiven himfelf. ‘There was abun- 
dant reafon to 4/u/k for fuch atrocious fallies of paf- 
fion. 

We with, however, to be juft to the memory of this 
extraordinary a€tor, and fhall, accordingly, tranfcribe 
Mr. Kirkman’s own delineation of his character. 


‘In his perfon, Mr. Macklin was rather above the middle 
height ; not corpulent, but of a robufi athletic make, with a 
countenance ftrongly marked and highly expreffive. His com- 
plexion was cadaverous, and there was an aufterity in his 
looks, which intimacy foftened into complacency. His eye 
was keen, quick, penetrating, and extremely eloquent; his 
voice was ftrong and powerful, and he ftood and walked, 
both 
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both on and off the ftage, remarkably ereét. His conception 
of his author was always ftridtly juft, his delivery forcible, his 
pronunciation correét, and peculiarly articulate, and his em- 
phafts tafteful and proper. 

“© In his ftage deportment he was free, and void of all affec- 
tation, and ever attentive to the bufinefs of the fcene. His 
action was confiftent with Shakefpeare’s general rule—letting 
his action fuit the words, and the words the a¢tion, and taking 
efpecial care never to faw the air.—His attitudes were executed 
with {pirit and exaétnefs, and the movements of his features 
were jult and ftrongly defcriptive. In a word, he never over- 
iepped the modeity of nature; and, by his perfeverance, ftudy 
of nature, acute difcernment, and found underftanding, accom- 
plifhed that which no man ever did before—he reduced aéting 
toafcience. His capacity was more extenfive than his learn- 
ing, and his knowledge much greater than could be expected 
froma man fo befet with various bufinefs—He was always 
attentive to pleafe, but never ftooped to meannefs or officiouf- 
nefs.—He was fond of conviviality and good humour, with- 
out tran{greffing the laws of decency.—His conduct, through 
litey was highly honourable, manly, and firm.—He defpifed 
and abhorred low cunning and chicanery, and was an implac- 
able enemy to bafenefs and difhonefty.—His converfation was 
entertaining and humorous, and he had no fmall fhare of ex- 
cellence in telling funny anecdotes, and apr and lively fturies. 
Were we to relate the many fervices that he rendered to others, 
we fhould fill a volume.—His houfe was always open to the 
needy and diftreffed—to his table were welcomed the hungry 
and deftitute—and, for his council and inftrudtion, any ftage 
candidate, or brother actor, might readily apply-—He was 
hofpitable, benevolent, charitable, and humane. “ With all 
his good qualities, Mr. Macklin had his failings; for not to 
have faults would exceed the lot of humanity. He was hafty 
in his temper; nay, fometimes paffionate, and often faid and 
did that, which, on reflection grieved him, and for which he 
was heartily forry.—Thefe, however, are but the failings of a 
man, whofe affections were ever on the fide of virtue, and 
whofe abilities were fuch as few have equalled, ftill fewer ex- 
celled. 

“The character of Mr. Macklin ftands very high for hu- 
manity, generofity, and charity. When he profecuted the 

Vou. VII. Cc men 
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men who confpired to drive him for ever from the ftage, and 
convicted them, he had it in his power, were he difpofed, to 
gratify his vengeance to its fulleit extent ; but his noblenefs of 
mind rejeéted all punifhment——he forgave his enemies, when 
he might have ruined them.—His humanity would not fuffer 
him to bring his aétion for damages againft the miferable de- 
fendants. He acted up to his great mafter Shakefpeare: 
when he fays— 


“¢ And earthly power doth then fhew likeft God’s, 


** When mercy feafons juftice.”’ 


“ The following inftance of Mr. Macklin’s benevolence is 
recorded in Mawbey’s anecdotes of Thomas Cooke, the poet: 
« Whilft Cooke yet lay dead in the houfe, I related to a friend, 
*¢ ar the Bedford Coffee-houfe, an account of his death, and 
“ the diftreffes of his family, in the hearing of Mr. Macklin, 
“then ftanding near the bar. Though I had never fpoken to 
‘that gentleman before, (nor have at any time fince) he im- 
“ mediately afterwards addreffed me in words to the following 
*€ purport :—* I am, much concerned, fir, at hearing the me- 
© Jancholy account that you have given of poor Cooke and his 
family: I had a refpeét for him whilft living, and you will 
therefore oblige me very much, if you will permit me to add 
* my mite to the fubfcription that you have fo laudably fet on 
“¢ foot’—and he gave me two guineas. Such an unexpected 
act of genuine benevolence has ever fince impreffed my mind 
with a very high opinion of the goodnefs of Mr. Macklin’s 
heart, and whenever I have heard his name mentioned in 

private companies, I have generally related it to his hon- 
“our.’”? But this is only one inftance among a thoufand that 
we might record, were it neceffary. Mr. Macklin’s charity 
had nothing in it of oftentation—he learnt early to ** do good 
“hy: ftealth.”” 

“The true chara&ter of a man is always more accurately 
known to his neighbours, and to thofe who live with him, 
than to the world at large. The tradefmen in the neighbour- 
hood of Covent Garden, will bear ample teftimony to his 


honefty, punétuality, and liberality ; and his fervants, who 
lived upwards of forty years in his family, will declare that a 
better, more generous, or humane mafter never exifted. They 
have now to deplore his lots, 

As 
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« As a comic writer, Mr. Macklin unquettionably ftands 
very high. The Man of the World, for boldnets of fatire, and 
originality of character, may challenge any production which 
has been reprefented on the ftage the laft fifty years; and his 
Lwe-a-la- Mode, which is pregnant with much genuine hu- 
mour, and knowledgesof men and manners, demands alfo an 
high fhare ef praife. In moft of his dramatic pieces there is 
to be found real character, difcrimination of humour, modith 
affectation, and fafhionable folly. He never offends (from his 
thorough knowledge of ftage ceconomy) in the condud of his 
plot, and the right management of his fcenes. To thefe dra- 
matic exceliencies, he added a ftri@ attention to decency and 
morality. 

“ Mr. Macklin’s merit, as an aétor and a man, introduced 
him to perfons in high life. His late Royal Highnefs the 
Duke of York, the prefent Lord High Chancellor of Great 
Britain, the late Earl Camden, the Marquis Townfhend, and 
many other noblemen and gentlemen of the higheit character 
and diftinétion were the conftant and warm patrons of Mr. 
Macklin, He was a great favourite with many of the nobility 
in Ireland, and converfed with them freely and familiarly. 
Nay, fo high an opinion was entertained of his integrity and 
judgment, that perfons of rank and charaéter difclofed to him 
their fecrets, confulted him upon their moft important affairs, 
and looked upon him as their beft advifer and bofom friend. 

“ To the noble and learned Lord Loughborough, Mr. 
Macklin ftood particularly indebted. His Lordthip, very early 
in life, became acquainted with this extraordinary man, dif- 
covered his merit, and countenanced and fupported him 
through a variety of viciffitudes. But, were it poffible to add 
a luftre to the noble Lord’s high and diftinguifhed character, 
the following circumftance, we are perfuaded, would have that 
effect. As foon as Lord Loughborough had learned that Mr. 
Macklin was reduced in his circumftances, to the immortal 
honour of his benevolence and goodnefs of heart, be it re- 
corded, his Lordfhip fettled a very handfome annuity on the 
old man, and gave direétions that it fhould be paid half yearly. 
To tranfmit to pofterity this anecdote of his Lordfhip’s boun- 
ty, was Mr. Macklin’s anxious defire. He imparted to us a 
knowledge of this highly praife-worthy aé of his Lordthip, 
and befought us, with his dying breath, to ufe every effort in 
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our feeble power to hand it down to afterages. In recording 
it here, we have only attempted to difcharge the duty that was 
impofed upon us, and we have to apologize for the very ina- 
dequate manner in which we have executed this folemn en- 
joinment. 

“© Asan hufband, no man could be more tender or indul- 
gent; as a parent, no man more anxious or affectionate; asa 
friend, no man more warm or ftedfaft; as a neighbour, none 
more valuable or obliging than Charles Macklin. 

“6 In every fituation in life, in which he happened to be 
placed, Mr. Macklin aéted with integrity and ability. He was 
too wife to be avaricious, too prudent to be prodigal, and his 
laudable fpirit would not fuffer him to do a mean action. His 
great ambition was to pleafe and do good. He was ever ready 
and willing to affift both managers and actors in their embar- 
raffments and diftrefs. 

“ He expended a great part of his property in the education 
of his fon and daughter; and, inftead of hoarding up large 
fums of money, as he might have done, he liberally lent them 
out to his neceflitous friends and acquaintances, and never was 
repaid a fhilling. In this he aéted very unlike a Jew; for he 
recovered neither principal nor intereft. We can take upon us 
to affert, that there are bonds now in the poffeffion of Mrs, 
Macklin for feveral hundred pounds, which, owing to the in- 
folvent circumftances of the parties concerned, are not worth a 
fingle farthing! Although he wrote The True-born Scotchman, 
and reprefented the charaéter of Sir Pertinax Mac-Sycophant 
fuccefsfully, no performer could be found more incapable of 
acting The Man of the World !—But he has fretted his hour 
upon the ftage, and is heard no more !—Peace to his manes. 

“To conclude,—no man of his profeffion had ever been 
more the object of admiration ; few men were ever more mif- 
reprefented or mifunderftood; nor was any actor more ag- 
grieved, or better formed to adorn fociety, or more fincerely 
difpofed to ferve mankind, than Charles Macklin.” 


From this account it is evident that Mr. Macklin 
was, in every refpeét, an original character ; and tra- 
velling the world over, we thall meet with few men fo 
diftinguithed for their profeffional excellencies, in the 
revolution of a century. 


Pizarto, 
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Pizarro, a Tragedy, in Five A&s, as performed at the 
Theatre Royal in Drury Lane, taken from the Ger- 
man Drama of Kotzbue, and adapted to the Englith 
Siage; by Richard Brinjley Sheridan. Fourth Edi- 
tion. Ridgway, 2s. 6d. A /uperior Edition, on fine 
wove Paper, hot-preffed. 5s. 


H1S far-famed and truly popular tragedy, adapted 

to the Englith ftage, has at length made its ap- 
pearance in print—and the hungry critic will make a 
delicious repaft on the alterations to which it has been 
fubjeéted. For our own parts, we do not wihh to dif. 
play our fagacity in finding fault with a drama with 
which the public have been fo highly delighted. Weare 
glad that they have enjoyed fo much innocent amufe- 
ment, and we are perfuaded that the fentiments of the 
prefent play will contribute to their improvement. 

Of the general nature of this tragedy we have given 
our readers an idea in our dramatic regifier. We fhall 
now treat them with copious extraéts. 

Scene the Second, exhibiting the Temple of the Sun, 
is highly interefting. 


SCENE II. 


“ The Temple of the Sun: it reprefents the magnificence of Pe- 
ruvian é lolatry : in the centre is the altar.—<A folemn march, 
—The Warriors and King enter on one fide of the: Lemple.— 
Rota, ALONnzO, and Cora, on the other. 

“ 4ta, Welcome, Alonzo'—/To Rolla.) Kinfman, thy 
hand.—/T¢ Cova.) blefs’d be the object of the happy mo- 
ther’s love. 

“ Cora. May the fun blefs the father of his people ! 

“ Ata, In the welfare of his children lives the happinefs of 
their king. Friends, what is the temper of our foldiers ? 

“ Rol, Such as becomes the caufe which they fupport ; their 
cry is, vitory or death! our king! our country! and our 
God! 

Cc3 Ata, 
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“ Ata, Thou, Rolla, in the hour of peril, haft been wont 
to animate the {pirit of their leaders, ere we proceed to confe- 
crate the banners which thy valour knows fo well to guard. 

“ Rol, Yet never was the hour of peril near, when to infpire 
them words were folittle needed. My brave affociates—part. 
ners of my toil, my feelings and my fame! can Rolla’s words 
add vigour to the virtuous energies which infpire your hearts ? 
No—you have judged as I have, the foulnefs of the 
crafty plea by which thefe bold invaders would delude you~ 

Your generous fpirit has compared, as mine has, the motives 
which, in war like this, can animate ¢he/r minds, and ours, 
Tuey, by a ftrange frenzy driven, fight for power, for plunder, 
and extended rule—we, for our country, our altars, and our 
homes.—THEy follow an adventurer whom they fear—and 
obey a power which they hate—We ferve a monarch whom 
we love—a God whem we adore.—Whene’er they move in 
anger, defolation tracks their progrefs !—Where’er they paufe 
in amity, affliction mourns their fiiendfhip!—They boalt, 
they come but to improve our ftate, enlarge our thoughts, and 
free us from the yoke of error!—Yes—THEYy will give en- 
lightened freedom to our minds, who are themfelves the flaves 
of paffion, avarice, and pride.—They offer us their proteétion 
—Yes, fuch protefion as vultures give to lambs—covering 
and devouring them !—They call on us to barter all of good 
we have inherited and proved, for the defperate chance of 
fomething better which they promife—Be our plain anfwer 
this: The throne we honour is the PEOPLE’s CHorcrF—the 
Jaws we reverence are our brave father’s legacy—the faith we 
follow teaches us to live in bonds of charity with all mankind, 
and die with hope of blifs beyond the grave. Tell your in- 
vaders this, and tell them too, we feek no change; and, leatt 
of all, fuch change as they would bring us. [ Trumpets found, 

“ Ata. (Embracing Rolla.) Now, holy friends, ever mind- 
ful of thefe facred truths, begin the facrifice. (4 folemn pru- 
ceffion commences from the recefs of the temple above the altar.— 

The Priefis and Virgins of the Sun arrange themfelves on either 
Side—The High Priel approaches the altar, and the folemnity 
begins—The invocation of the High-Priefi is fullowed by the 
choruffes of the Priefis and Virgins—Fire from above lights upon 
the altar—The whole affembly rife, and yoin in the thankf- 

giving.) 
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oie Our offering is accepted. —Now to arms, my friends, 
prepare for battle.” 


The old Blind Man and a Boy are thus, in their re- 
{peétive parts, happily delineated. 


SCENE IV. 

“4 vie w of the Peruvian camt, with a diflant view of a Pe» 
_ruvian village. Trees growing from a rocky eminence on one 

fide. Alarms continue. 

6 Enter an Old blind Man and Boy. 

«“ Old Man. Have none returned to the camp? 

“ Boy. One meflenger alone. From the temple they all 
march’d to meet the fo 

“ Old Man. Hark! I hear the din of battle. O! had I ftill 
rétain’d my fight, ] might now have grafp’d a fword, and died 
a foldier’s death? Are we quite alone ? 

“ Boy, Yes '!—I hope my father will be fafe ! 

« O/d Man. He will do his duty. Iam more anxious for 
thee, my child, 

“ Boy, I can ftay with ones srandfather. 


~ 


“ Old Man. But fhould the enemy come, they will drag 
thee from m: oe boy. 
“ Boy. Impoffible, grandfather! for they will fee at once 


° y 
that you are old and blind, and cannot do without me. 
Poor child! you little know the hearts of thefe 
inhuman men.—/ Difcharge of cannon heard.) Hark! the noife 
is near—I hear the dreadful roaring of w fiery engines of 
c rangers.—(Shouts at a difta ance.) At every fhout, 
with involuntary hafte I clench my i and fancy ftill it 
giafps a fword! Alas! I can only ferve my country by my 
players. Heaven preferve the Inca and his gallant foldiers | 
“Roy, O father ! there are foldiers running— 
“Old Man. Spaniards, boy? 
* Boy. No, Peruvians | 
* O/d Man. How! and flying from the field!—It cannot 





- 





“ Enter two Peruvian foldiers. 


O {peak to them, boy !—Whence comes you? How goes the 
battle 2 
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“ Sol. We may not flop; we are fent for the referve behind 
the hill. The day’s againit us. [ Exeunt Soldiers, 

66 Old Man. Quick, then, quick ! 

“ Boy. I fee the points of lances glittering in the light. 

“Old Man, Thofe are Peruvians. Do they bend this 
way? 

: “ Enter a Peruvian Soldier. 


“ Boy. Soldier, fpeak to my blind father. 

“© So/. I’m fent to te!l thy haplefs father, to retreat among 
the rocks: all will be loft, I fear. The King is wounded. 

“Old Man. Quick, boy ! Lead me to du: hill, where thou 
may’it view the plain. (d/arms.) 


“© Enter ATALIBA, wounded, with ORANO, Officers, and 
Soldiers. 

“Ata, My wound is bound; believe me, the hurt is 
nothing: I may return to the fight. 

- Ora: Pardon your fervant; but the allotted prieft who at- 
tends the facred banner has pronounced that the Inca’s blood 
once fhed, no bleffing can await the day until he leave the 
field. 

“ 4ta, Hard reftraint! O! my poor brave foldiers!— 
Hard that I may no longer be a witnefs of their valour. But 
hafte you; return to your comrades: I will not keep one fol- 
dicr from his poft. Go, and avenge your fallen brethren. 
[ Exeunt Orano, Officers, and Soldiers.) 1 will not repine; my 
own fate is the lait anxiety of my heart. It is for you, my 
people, that I feel and fear. 


“© Old Man and Boy advance. 


6¢ Old Man. Did I not hear the voice of an unfortunate ?— 
Who is it complains thus ? 

‘ Ata. One almott by hope forfaken. 

“ Old Man. Is the King alive? 

“¢ Ata. The King ftill lives. 

“‘ Old Man. Then thou art not forfaken! Ataliba protects 
the meaneft of his fubjeés. 

‘ Ata. And who thal) prote& Ataliba? 

“ Old Man. The immortal powers that proteét the juft. 
ae virtues of our Monarch alike fecure to him the affection 
of his people and the benign regard of heaven. 


6“ Ata, 
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«“ Ata. How impious, had I murmured! How wondrous, 
thou fupreme Difpofer, are thy aéts! Even in this moment, 
which I had thought the bittereft trial of mortal fuffering, thou 
hait infufed the {weetett fenfation of my life—it is the affu- 
rance of my people’s love. 

“ Boy. (1urning forward.) O, father !—Stranger, fee thofe 
hideous men that rufh upon us yonder ! 

‘ Ata. Ha! Spaniards !—And I—Ataliba ill-fated 
fugitive, without a fword even to try the ranfom of a mo- 
narch’s life. 





“ Enter DAVILLA, ALMAGRO, and Shanifh Soldiers. 


“ Dav. ’Tis he—our hopes are anfwered—I know him 
well—It is the King. 

“ Alm. Away! Follow with your royal prize. Avoid thofe 
Peruvians, though in flight. This way we may regain our 
line. 

{ Exeunt Davilla, Almagro, and Soldiers, with Ataliba 
frrifoner. 

“ O/d Man. The King! Wretched old man, that could not 
fee his gracious form !|—Boy, would thou hadft led me to the 
reach of thofe ruffians’ {words ! 

“‘ Boy, Father! all our countrymen are flying here for re- 
fuge. 

“ O/d Man. No—to the refcue of their King—they never 
will defert him, (Alarms without.) 


Enter Peruvian Officers and Soldiers, flying acrofs the flage; 
Orano following. 
“ Ora, Hold, I charge you! Rolla calls you. 
“ Oficer. We cannot combat with their dreadful engines. 


“&“ Enter RoLLA. 


“ Rol. Hold, recreants! cowards!—What, fear ye death, 
and fear not fhame ? By my foul’s fury, I’ll cleave to the earth 
the firft of you that firs, or plunge your daftard {words into 
your leader’s heart, that he no more may witnefs your dif- 
grace. Where is the King? 

“ Ora. From this old man and |boy [ learn that the detach- 
ment of the enemy which you obferved fo fuddenly to quit the 

field, 
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field, have fucceeded in furprifing him; they are yet in 
fight. 

“ Rol. And bear the Inca off a prifoner?— Hear this, ye bafe 
difloyal rout! Look there! The duft you fee hangs on the 
bloody Spaniards track, dragging with ruffan taunts your 
King, your father '—Ataliba in bondage. Now fly, and feek 
your own vile fafety, if you can 

“ Old Man. Blets the voice of Rolla—and blefs the ftroke 
Tonce lamented, but which now {pares thefe extinguifhed 
eyes the fhame of fecing the pale trembling wretches who dare 
not follow Rolla though to fave their King! 

“¢ Rol, Shrink ye from the thunder of the foe—and fall ye 
notat this rebuke? Oh! had yeeach but one drop of the loy ral 
blood which guihes to wafte through the brave heart of this 
fightlefs veteran! Eternal fhame purfue you, if you defert me 
now !—But do—alone I go—alone—to die with glory by my 
monarch’s fide. 


“‘ Soldiers. Rolla! we'll follow thee. ( Trumpets found ; 
Rolla rujhes out, followed by Orano, Officers, and Soldiers } 

“© O/d Man. O godlike Rolla!—And thou fun, fend from 
thy clouds avenging lightning to his aid !—Hatte, my boy; 


afcend fome height, and tell to my imputient terror what thou 
fee ft. 

“‘ Boy. I can climb this rock, and the tree above. f(afcends 
a rock, and from thence into the tree ) O—now I fee them— 
now-—yes—and the Spaniards turning by the fieep. 

66 Old Man. Rolla follows them ? 

“© Boy. He does—he does—he moves like an arrow! now 
xe waves his arm to our foldiers—(Rejort of cannon heard.) 
Now there is fire and fmoke. 

“© Old Man. Yes fire is the weapon of thofe fiends. 

“¢ Boy. The wind blows off the fmoke: they are all mixed 
together. 

“6 Old Man, Seeft thou the King ? 

“ Boy. Yes—Rolla is near him! His fword fheds fire as he 
trikes ! 

“© Old Man. Blefsthee, Rolla! Spare not the monfters 

“¢ Boy. Father! father! the Spaniards fly !|—O—now I fee 
the King embracing Rolla. (Waving his cup for joy. Shouts of 
victory, flourifh of trumpets, Se.) 
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“ Old Men. (Falls on his knees.) Fountain of life! how can 
my exhaufted breath bear to thee thanks for this one moment 
of my life! My boy, come down, and let me kifs thee—My 
frength is gone! (The Bay having run to the Old Man.) 

“ Boy. Let me help you, father— You tremble fo 

“ Gid Man, ’Tis with tran{post, boy ! 


[ Boy leads the Old Man off. 


Rolla exchanging the Prifon with Alonza, contains 
fome noble fentiments. 


ACT IV. 


SCENE If. 


“ A Dungeon in the Rock, near the Spanifi Camp.—Atonzo 
in Uhains.—.4 Centinel walking near the Entrance. 


« Alonzo. For the laft time, I have beheld the fhadow’d 
ocean clofe upon the light.—For the laft time, thro’ my cleft 
dungeon’s roof, I now behold the quivering luftre of the ftars. 
For the laft time, O fun! (and foon the hour) I fhall behold 
thy rifing, and thy level beams melting the pale mifts of morn 
to glittering dew-drops.—Then comes my death, and in the 
moming of my day, I fall, which—No, Alonzo, date not the 
life which thou haft run, by the mean reck’ning of the hours 
and days which thou hait breath’d: a life fpent worthily 
fhould be meafured by a nobler line—by deeds—not years— 
Then woud’ft thou murmur not—but blefs the Providence, 
which in fo fhort a fpan, made THEE the inftrument of wide 
and f{preading bleffings to the helplefs and opprefs’d!—Tho’ 
finking in decrepid age—ne prematurely falls, whofe me- 
mory records no benefit conferred by him on man: They only 
have lived long, who have lived virtuouily. 


“ Enter a Soldicr—/hews the Centinel a Paffhort, who 
) 


ine 2 
Withdraws, 


“ Alonzo. What bear you there ? 


“ Sof. Thefe refrefhments I was order‘d to leave in your 
dungeon. 

“ Al. By whom order’d? 

“ Sol. By the lady Elvira; fhe will be here herfelf. before 
the dawn, A> Mi 


“ Al, 
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“ Al, Bear back to her my humbleft thanks; and take 
thou the refrefhments, friend—TI need them not. 

“¢ So/, I have ferved under you, Don Alonzo.—Pardon my 
“ ing, that my heart pities you. [ Exit. 

Al. In Pizarro’s camp, to pity the unfortunate, no doubt 

requires forgivenefs.—/Looking out) Surely, even now, thin 
ftreaks of glimmering light fteal on the darknefs of the eaft.— 
If fo, my life is but one hour more.—I will not watch the 
coming dawn; butin the darknefs of my cell, my laft prayer 
to thee, Power Supreme! fhall be for my wife and child~ 
Grant them to dwell in innocence and peace ; grant health and 
purity of mind—all elfe his worthlefs. (Enters the Cavern.) 

& Cent. Who’s there ? anfwer quickly ! who’s there? 

“ Rol, A friar, come to vifit your prifoner. 


“ Roita enters, difguifed as a Monk, 

* Rol. Inform me, friend—Is not Alonzo, the Spanith 
prifoner, confined in this dungeon. 

“Cen. He is. 

“¢ Ro/, 1 mutt fpeak with him. 

6 Cen, You mutt not. 

6 Rol. Heis my friend. 

“© Cen, Not if he were = brother. 

6¢ Rol. What is to be his fate ? 

“Cen. He dies at fun-rife. 

*© Ro/, Ha!—then I am come in time. 

“© Cen. Jutt to witnefs his death. 

“ Rol. Soldier—I muft {peak with him. 

® Cen, Back,—back.—It is impoffible!— 

“ Rol, I do entreat you, but for one moment ! 

“ Cen, You entreat in vain—my orders are moft ftrid, 

S¢ Rol. Even now, I fawa meffenger go hence. 

“ Cen. He brought a pafs, which we are all accuitomed tu 
obey. 

* Rol. Look on this wedge of maflive gold—look on thefe 
precious gems.—In thy own land they will be wealth for thee 
and thine, beyond thy hope or wifh. Take them—they are 
thine. —Let me but pafs one minute with Alonzo. 

“ Cen. Away! woud’ft thou corrupt me?—Me! an old 
Caftilian !—I know my duty better. 

“ Rol. Soldier !—hait thou a wife 2 
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“ Cen. I have. 

“ Rol, Haft thou children ? 

“ Cen, Four—honett, lively boys. 

“ Rol, Where did’ft thou leave them ? 

“ Cen, In my native village—even in the cot where myfelf 
was born. 

& Rol, Do’ft thou love thy children and thy wife? 

“ Cen. Dol love them ! God knows my heart,—I do. 

“ Kol, Soldier! imagine thou wer’t doom’d to die a cruel 
death in this ftrange land—What would be thy laft requeft ? 

“ Gen, That fome of my comrades fhould carry my dying 
bleffing to my wife and children. 

“ Rol, On! but if that comrade was at thy prifon gate— 
and fhould there be told thy fellow foldier dies at fun- 
rifey—yet thou fhalt not fora moment fee him—nor fhalt thou 
bear his dying bletling to his poor children or his wretched 
wife,—what would’tt thou think of him, who thus cou’d drive 
thy comrade from the door ? 

“Cen. How! 

“ Rol. Alonzo has a wife and child—I am come but to 
receive for Aer, and for her babe, the laft blefing of my 


‘friend. 


“ Cen, Go in.—/ Retires.) 

“ Ro/, Oh! holy nature! thou doft never plead in vain.— 
There is not, of our earth, a creature bearing form, and life, 
human or favage—native of the forett wild, or giddy air— 
around whofe parent bofum, THovu haft not a cord entwined 
of power to tie them to their offspring’s claims,and at thy will 
to draw them back to thee. On iron pennons borne—the 
blood-ftain’d vulture cleaves the ftorm—yet, is the plumage 
clofeft to her heart, foft as the Cygnet’s down, and o’er her 
unfhell’d brood, the murmuring ring-dove fits not more 
gently !—Yes—now he is beyond the porch, barring the outer 
gate! Alonzo!—Alonzo!—my friend! Ha!—in gentle 
fleep!—Alonzo—rife ! 

“ Al. How'!—Is my hour elaps’d?—Well, (returning from 
the recefs,) T am ready. 

“ Rol. Alonzo,—know me, 

“ Al. What voice is that? 

“* Rol. ’Tis Rolla’s. 

Vou, VIL Dd 
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41, Rollat—my friend! — (Embraces him.) 
how could’ft thou pafs the guard? Did this habit 

“6 Rol There is not a moment to be loft in words ;—this 
difguife I tore from the dead body of a fiiar, as I pafs’d our 
field of battle—it has gain’d me entrance to thy dungeon— 
now take it thou and fly. 

“ A/, And Rolla 

** Rol, Will remain here in thy place. 

“ Hl, And die for me !—No!—-Rather eternal tortures rack 
me 

“ Rol. Y thal! not die, Alonzo.—It is thy life Pizarro feeks, 
not Rolla’s—and from my prifon foon will thy arm deliver 
me ;—or, fhould it be therwife—I am as a bli ghted plantain 
fianding alone amid the fandy defart-—Nothing feeKs or lives 
beneath my fhelter—Thou art a bufband, va a father—The 
being of a lovely wife and helplefs infant hang upon thy life 
=Go '—Go !—Alonzo!—Go—to fave—not thy felf — but 
Cora, and thy child !— 

<il, Urge me not thus, my friend—1 had prepar’d to die 
In peace, 

‘ Rol. To die in peace !—devoting her you’ve fworn to live 
for,—to madneis, mifery, and death !-—For, be affured—the’ 
fiate I left her in forbids all hope but from thy quick re- 
turn. 

“Al. Oh! God! 

“* Ro/. If thou art yet irrefolute, Alonzo—now heed me 
weil.—I think thou haf not known that Rolla ever pledg’d 
his word, and fhrunk from its fulfilment.—And, by the heart 
of truth I fwear, if thou art proudly obftinate to deny thy 
friend the trantport of preferving Cora’s life, in thee,—no 
power that {ways the will of man fhall ftir me hence ;—and 
thoul’t but have the defperate triumph of feeing Rolla perith 
by thy fide,—-with the affur’d conviction, that Cora and thy 
child are loft for ever. 

“ Al. Oh! Rolla!—you diftra& me! 

“ Rol, A moment’s further paufe, and all is loft—The 
Gawn approach¢s—Fear not for me—-I will treat with Pizarro 
as for furrender and fubmiffion ;==I fhall gain time, doubt not 
while thou, with a chofen band, paffing the fecret way, 
may’it at night return—relgafe thy friend, and bear him back 
in 
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in triumph — Yes — haften — dear — Alonzo '!—Even now I 
heer he frantic Cora call thee !—Hafte !—Hatte !—Hafte! 

. Rolla, I fear your friendthip drives me from honour, 
ay from right. 

“ Rol. Did Rolla ever counfel difhonour to his friend ? 

“ Al, Oh! my preferver !-—( Embracing him, 

“ Rol. { feel thy warm tears dropping on my cheek—Go!] 
--[am rewarded—/ Throws the Friar’s garment over Alonzo. ) 
—There!—conceal thy face; and that they may not clank, 
hold faft thy chains—Now—God be with thee! 

‘Al. At night we meet again—] hen,—f{o aid me heaven! 
I return to fave—or—perifh with thee! Exit 

“© Rol. ( Alone.) He has pafs’d the outer poich—He is dafe ! 
—He will foon embrace his wife and child !—Now, Cora, 
did’ft thou not wrong me? This is the firft time throughout 
my life I ever deceived man—Forgi ve me, God of truth ! if I 
am wrong—Alonzo flatters himfel!f that we fhall meet again 
—Yes—There! (lifting his hands to heaven) affurecly, we 








fhall meet again :—there poffefs in peace the joys: of everlatt- 
ing love, and friendfhip—on earth, imperfeét, and embitter’d 


—I will retire, left the guard return before Alonzo may have 


? 


pafs’d their lines. [ Kedires into the Recefs 


The charming fcenes which ex! hibit Rolla favin; 
Cora’s child, form the conclufion. Ve muft AE 


) 
ourfelves and our readers in tranferibing them. 


“ Enter PIZARRO. 
“ Piz, What do I fee! Rolla! 
“ Rol, O! to thy furprife, no doubt. 
“ Piz, And bound too! 
& Rel. So faft, thou need’ ft not fear approaching me. 
« Alm, The quariti furpris’d him, pefling our out-poft. 
“ Piz. Releafe him inttantly.—Beclieve me, I regret this 
infult. 

“ Rel. You feel then as you ought. 

“ Piz. Nor can I brook to fee a warrior of Ro!la’s fame 
difarm’d—Accept this, tho’ it has been thy enemy’s (Gives 
a [wor d) The Spaniards know the courtefy that’s due to 
valour. 

“ Rol, And the Peruvian, how to forget offence. 

Dda Piz, 
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“ Piz, May not Rollaand Pizarro ceafe to be foes? 

“© Rol, When the fea divides us; yes!——-May I now de- 
part? 

“‘ Piz, Freely. 

© Rol. And fhall I not again be intercepted ? 

“* Pix. No!—let the word be given that Rolla paffles 
freely. 


“ Enter DAVILLA and Soldiers, with the Child. 


“ Dav. Here are two foldiers, captived yefterday, who have 
efcap’d from the Peruvian hold,—and by the fecret way we 
have fo long endeavoured to difcover. 

“ Piz, Silence,—imprudent! Seeft thou not—? (pointing 
to Rolla.) 

“ Dav. In their way they found a Peruvian child, who 
feems—— 

“‘ Piz, What is the imp tome ?—Bid them tofs it into the 
fea, 

“¢ Rol, Gracious heaven! it is Alonzo’s child !—give it to 
me. 

“ Piz. Ha! Alonzo’s child !—Welcome, thou pretty hof- 
tage.—Now Alonzo is again my prifoner! 

*¢ Roi. Thou wilt not keep the infant from its mother ? 

“ Piz, Will [ not!—What, when I fhall meet Alonzo 
in the heat of the victorious fight—think’f thou I fhall not 
have a check upon the valour of his heart, when he is reminded 
that a word of mine is this child’s death ? 

* Kol, I do not underftand you. 

“ Piz, My vengeance has a long arrear of hate to fettle with 
Alonzo !—and this pledge may help to fettle the account. 

“ Rol, Man! Man!—Art thou a man ?—Could’ft thou 
hurt that innocent ?—By heaven! its fmiling in thy face. 

s¢ Piz. Tell me, does it refemble Cora? 

“ Rol, Pizarro! thou haft fet my heart on fire.—If thou 
do’ft harm that child—think not his blood will fink into the 
barren fand—No !—faithful to the eager hope that now trem- 
bles in this indignant heart—’twill rife to the common God of 
nature and humanity, and cry aloud for vengeance on its ac- 
curs’d deftroyer’s head. 

“‘ Piz. Be that peril mine. 

“ Rol, 
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© Rol. (Throwing himfelf at his fect.) Behold me at thy 
feet-—Me, Roila !—Me, the preferver of thy life '—Me, that 
have never yet bent or bow’d before created man '—In hums 
ble agony I fue to you—proftrate I implore you—but {pare 
that child, and I will be your flave, 

“ Piz, Rolla! ftill art thou free to go 
with me. 

“ Rol. Then was this fword heaven’s gift, not thine ! (Seizes 
the Child)—Who moves one ftep to follow me, dies upon the 
{put. [Exit with 
“ Piz. Purfue him inftantiy—but fpare his life. [ Fxewnt 
Almagro and Soldiers.| With what fury he defends himtelf ! 
—Ha!—he fells them to the ground—and no 





lie Child, 





‘“ Enter ALMAGRO. 


“ Alm, Three of your brave foldiers are already tery ns to 
your command to {pare this madman’s life; an d if he once 





gains the thicket 
“ Piz, Spare him no longer. [Exit Almagro.] Their 

guns muit i e’]l yet efeape—holloa to thofe horte 

—the Peruvian fees them—and now he turns among the rocks 


aC 














—then is his retreat cut off. 

Rolla croffes the wwooden bridge over the catara&, furfued by the 
‘ U/ fur} : 
foldiers— they frre at him—a frat frikes him— Pizarro ex 
is 
“ Piz, Now! quick! quick ! feize the child '!— 

(Rolle tears are the rock the tree which oh Sige 

id retreats by the back Grbwtids peati ae 
and retreats by the bacKn Zround, bearing off ihe child, 


> by idgey 





“6 Re-enter ALMAGRO. 

Alm. By hell! he has efcaped !—and with the child un- 
hurt. 

“ Dav. No—he bears his death with him.—Believe me, I 
faw him ttruck upon the fide. 

“ Piz, But the child is fav’d—Alonzo’s child! Oh! the 
furies of difa ppointe d vengeance ! 

“ Alm, pm with the revenge of words—let us to deeds. 
Forget not we have acquired the knowledge of the fecret pafs, 
which thro’ the rocky cavern’s gloom brings you at once to 
the rong hold, where are lodg’ d their women and their trea- 
fures, 

Dd 3 Piz. 
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“ Piz. Right, Almagro! Swift as thy thought draw forth 
a daring and a chofen band—I wil] not wait for numbers.— 
Stay, Almagro! Valverde is informed Elvira dies to-day ? 

“ Alm, He is—and one requeft alone fhe 

6‘ Piz. Vl hear of none. 

« Alm. The boon is {mall—’tis but for the noviciate habit 
which you firft beheld her in—the wifhes not to fuffer in the 
gaudy trappings, which remind her of her fhame. 

“ Piz. Weil, do as thou wilt—but tell Valverde, that at 
our return, as his life thall anfwer it, to let me hear that the is 
dead. [ Exeunt, feverally, 


SCENE III. 
Ataliba’s Tent. 
“Enter ATALIBA, follow'd hy Cora and ALoNnzo, 


“ Cora. Oh! Avoid me not, Ataliba! To whom, but to 
her King, is the wretched mother to addrefs her griefs ?—The 
Gods refufe to hear my prayers? Did not my Alonzo fight 
for you ?—and will not my fweet boy, if thou’lt but reftore 
him to me, one day fight thy battles too? 

“ Adlon, Oh! my fuffering love—my poor heart-broken 
Cora!—you but wound our fovereign’s feeling foul, and not 
relieve thy own. 

“ Cora. Is he our fovereign, and has he not the power to 
give me back my child? 

“ dta, When I reward defert, or can relieve my people, I 
feel what is the real glory ofa king—when I hear them fuffer, 
and cannot aid them, I mourn the impotence of all mortal 
pow rt. 


(Vices dekind) Rolla! Rolla! Rolla! 


& Enter Rotwa, bleeding, with the Child, follvw’d by Peruvian 
Soldiers. 


“ Rol. Thy child (gives the child into Cora’s arms, and 
falls.) 

“© Cora. Oh God !—there’s blood upon him ! 

“ Rol. ’Tis my blood, Cora! 

“© Alon. Rolla, thou diet! 

« Rol, For thee, and Cora,-—( Dies.) 


&s Enter 
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6¢ Enter ORANO, 


“ Orano. Treachery has revealed our afylum in the rocks. 
Even now the foe affails the peaceful band retired for protection 
there. 

“ Alon, Lofe nota moment !—Swords be quick!—Your 
wives and children cry to you—Bear our lov'd hero's body in 
the van—’ Twill raife the fury of our men to madnefs.—Now, 
fell Pizarro! the death of one of us is near!—Away ! Be the 
word of affault—Revenge and Rolla ! [ Exeunt. 

(Ca#are6e,) 
SCENE IV. 


« A vomantic Part of the Rece[s among the Rocks—(Alarms) 
Women are feen flying, purfued by the Spanifh Soldiers— The 
Peruvian Soldiers drive the Spaniards back from the Fiedd— 
The Fight is continued on the Heights, 


“ Enter PizaRRro, ALMAGRO, VALVERDE, and Spanift 
Soldiers, 


“ Piz, Well!—if furrounded, we muft perifh in the centre 
of them—Where do Rolla and Alonzo hide their heads ? 


“* Enter ALONZO, ORANO, and Peruvians. 


“ Aten. Aionzo anfwers thee, and Alonzo’s fword fhall 
{peak for Rolla. ‘ 
“ Piz, Thou know’it the advantage of thy numbers.— 
Thou dar’ft not fingly face Pizarro. 
lon, Peruvians, ftir not a man!—Be this conteft only 
ou’s, 
“ Pix, Spaniards !—obferve ye the fame. (Charge.) 
(They fight. Alonzo’s /hield is broken, and he is beat down.) 
: “ Piz, Now, traitor, to thy heart! 
Vian & At this moment Elvira enters, habited as when Pizarro firft 
beheld her-—Pizarro, appalled, flaggers back.— Alonzo renews 
and the Fight, and flays Aim. 


(Loud fhouts from the Peruvians.) 


 ATALIBA enters, and embraces ALONZO. 


“ Ata, My brave Alonzo ! 
“ Aim. Alonzo, we fubmit.—Spare us! we will embark, 
and leave the coait. 
“ Valu, 
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“ Valy. Elviia will confefs I fav’d her life; fhe has fav’d 
thine. 
“ 


filon, Fear not. You are fafe. (Spaniards lay down 
their arms.) 


“ Flv, Valverde fpeaks the truth ;—nor could he think to 
meet me here. —An awful impulfe which my foul could not 
refift, as me hither. 

6 Alon, Noble Elvira! my preferver! How can I {peak 
what I, pyr ra and his refcued country, owe to th 
amid AS iis grateful nation thou would’ft remain 








t/v. Alonzo, no!—the deftination of my future life is 
fix’d. Humbled in penitence, I will endeavour to atone the 
guilty errors, which, however mafk’d by fhallow cheerful- 
nefs, have long confum’d my fecret hear t—W her, by fuffer- 
ings purified, and pesieace fincere, my foul fhall dare ad- 
drefs the Throne of Mercy in behalf of others,—for thee, 
Alonzo—for thy Cora, and thy child,—for thee, thou virtu- 
ous monarch, and the innocent race you reign over, fhall El- 
vira’s prayers addrefs the God of Nature.—-Valverde, you have 
preferved my life. Cherith humanity—avoid the foul exam- 
ples thou haft view’d.—Spaniards, returning to your native 
home, affure your rulers, they miftake the road to glory, or to 
power.—Tell them, that the purfuits of avarice, conqueft, and 
ambition, never yet made a people happy, or a nation great 
—(Cafts a look of agony o the dead body of Pizarroas fhe paffesy 
and exit.) (FlourifA of Trumpets.) 
“ Valverde, Almagra, and Shanifi Scldiers, exeunt, bearing uf 
Pizarro’s Ro ody.—On a fignal fi om Alonz< »y flouri~h of Mufic i 
“ Alcn, Ataliba! think not I with to check the voice of 
triumph—when I entreat we firft may pay the tribute due to 
our lov’d Rolla’s memory. 
Sid pen: March—Preceffion f Peruvian Soldiers, bearing 
Rolla’s Body on a Bi ery furrounde dby Mili 


Lili tary Trophies. The 
Priejis and Pricfeffes attending chaunt a Dirge over the Bier 





f 
—Alonzo and Cora kneel on either fide of i ity an Rif Rolla’s 
hands in filent agony.—In the looks of the King, and of all 
prefent, the Triumph of the Day is lof, in mourning for the 
fallen Hero,” (The Curtain flowly defcends ) 
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Rifing Caftle, and other Poems. By George Goodwin. 
Robintons. 


ROFESSEDLY favourable to juvenile efforts, 

either in profe or poetry, we have read this little 
volume with pleafure. If we are not aftonifhed by 
fublime flights of imagination, we are gratified by neat- 
nefs of expreffion, and by an amiable caft of fentiment. 
The Rifing Cafile, which is the longeft in the colletion, 
contains many pleafing refle€tions on fublunary gran- 
deur; and the remaining fmaller poems are not without 
indications of tafte and fenfibility. 

From thefe latter pieces we bring forward two fpe- 
cimens, which are no unfavourable difplays of the au- 
thor’s talents : 


TO THE ZOLIAN HARP. 


“ Mot pleafant warble thy wild-flying notes, 
Sweet fimple inftrument !—Oh! I cou’d paufe 
Beneath fome thick-wove canopy of elms, 
To hear thy mufic, e’en from morn,—till night 
Shou’d fpread her thickeft veil. Ah then ’tis {weet, 
To hear thy foft-fighs melancholy breathe, 
As the wild zephyr flutters o’er thy ftrings, 
On filken pinions.— 

‘“¢ Hark now a penfive lay, 
That wakes the foul to fympathy, and love, 
Steals on my watchful ear.—lIt dies away,— 
In foft faint murmurs ;—now again ’tis high! 
And {welling loud and louder, in bold notes, 
Peals forth the anthem, or the choral fong, 
Of fteel-clad heroes. Now fo {weet the founds, 
That fancy thinks no mortal touch cou’d make 
Such harmony divine,—but deems they flow, 
From the full choir of celeftial harps, 
Attun’d by feraphs in the realms of love, 
To praive their maker— 

“© Ah were it mine to dwell 
Far, far retir’d from the bufy throng 
In 
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In vine-clad cottage; or at morn, or eve, 
Thy murmurs mingling with the moss-fring’d brook, 
Shou’d lull my foul to happinefs and peace.’ 


SKETCH V. 


Scene.—Near Witheringion, Northumberland, 
Time.—Evening. 


* O what wild beauties to detain the eye 
With pleafure, O what delightful fcenes Sy 
Break on the view, and {well the raptur’d foul, 
With feelings inexpreffible. 

“ How dark, 
Yon a x foreft flings his leafy arms 
O’er the dim plain, w here wanders many a brook, pie 
And where the cottage of contentment feems } 
To woo the paffing ftranger—O’er my head, 7 
Empurpled clouds with golden luftre fring’d, lum 
Majettically roll, whilft theets of mift, toa 
Curl o’er the diftant Cheviot’s gloomy fides, ‘ 
Whofe tower ing tops fat as the eye can tracey jud 
Appear to mingle with the dufky clouds, the 
And fill the breaft with awe ; mean-while the fun, Pa 
Behind the mountain only finks, to hail 
The orient morning with fuperior light. 
Thus ’tis with him, who lives a goodly life, 
Who with his bounty checks the orphan’s tear; 
He, like the fun, performs his ftated courfe, 
Shedding around his influence benign, 
Then in the grave he only finks,—to rife 
With brighter radiance in the world to come.” 

The elegant Ode to Knowledge, by A. Ayton, added 
at the end of the volume, and originally written at the 
inftitution of a Book Scciety in Lynn Recris, ap- 
peared in our PARNAssiIAN GARLAND, for Jul) 
1790. 
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A Table of Symptoms, pointing out fuch as diftinguifh 
one Difeafe from another, as well as thofe which 
Jw the Degree of Danger in each Difeafe, and 
Obfervations on the exceffive Indulgence of Childrens 
particularly intended to fhow its injurious Effe&s on 
their Health, and the Difficulties it Occafions in their 
Treatment during Sicknefs. By Fames Parkinfon. 
Symonds. 

FEW months ago Mr. Parkinfon favoured the 

the public with a very valuable work, in two fmail 
volumes, entitled Medical Admonitions for Families, 
which was duly noticed in our Review. He has 
now added this pamphlet, which confifts of two parts, 
each of which forms an appendix to the feparate vo- 
lumes ; thus the treatife is increafed in fize, and brought 
toa greater degree of perfeétion. 

The Table of Symptoms is evidently compofed with 
judgment and accuracy, The Obfervations refpe&ing 
the Treatment of Children are particularly judicious.—. 
Part of them firft appeared in the VrsrTor, but they 
are now much enlarged, and calculated to affift the af- 
fetionate parent in a very important part of education. 
Mr. Parkinfon deferves the thanks of every family for’ 
his Medical Admonitions, which, together with this 
Appendix, will prove highly ufeful to thofe perfons 
who may have them in their poffeflion. To diveft the 
fcience of phy fic of all unneceflary techinal phrafes, and 
to direct its operations to the welfare and happinefs 
of mankind, ought to be the invariable aim of the me- 
dical profe ffion. 
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The Mifcellaneous Pieces, as fet to Mufic by George 
Frederic Handel. Part If. With the Life of Hanaei, 
and a General Index. Heptinftail, Holborn. 


HE Firf Part of this valuable colleétion we have 

already recommended to our readers. The Second 
now demands our attention; and, it is with pleafure we 
declare, that it is executed with equal neatnefs and accu- 
racy. The lovers of mufic will deem themfelves obliged 
to Mr. Heptinftall for this little work with which he 
has prefented them. This volume is decorated with 
the monument of Handel, and with the pofition of the 
muficians at the famous mufical celebration at Wett- 
minfter Abbey. The paffages here brought together 
are charaéterized by beauty and fublimity. Even the 
individual, therefore, who does not join with the poet 
in thinking that 























“ Mufic hath charms to foothe the favage breait,”’ 


will meet with fentiments calculated to raife and elevate 
his devotion. 


ae 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. { 
(+ Ee 


The Sunday Sournal is not quite fuitable for infertion. 
Many other favours are come to hand, and fhall be acknow- 
ledged in our next Number. 
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